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What Price Peace ? 


RAVELERS returning this autumn 

from Europe report with disquieting 
unanimity that there is over there a deep- 
ening atmosphere of international hostility. 
The reasons given for this developing bit- 
terness are various. For example, it is 
pointed out that France and Italy do not 
seem inclined to agree upon any plan for 
completing the work of the London Naval 
Conference. Yugoslavia and Italy are in 
a state of irritation over the assassination 
of some Serbs in Rome, over the treat- 
ment of thousands of Serb minorities re- 
maining in Italian Istria, over the clank- 
ing of swords in Albania, over Mussolini’s 
big talk of Italian expansion to the east, 
an uneasiness that has not been lessened 
at all by the recent marriage of the Bul- 
garian King Boris to the Italian Princess 
Giovanna in the Basilica of St. Francis 
within the walls of old Assisi. The entente 
between France and England seems at the 
moment to be smashed. Continental Euro- 
peans resent the much talk of “Anglo- 
American understanding.” The victors in 
the World War are no longer pulling to- 
gether. The eleventh session of the assem- 
bly of the League of Nations, due in part 
to the break between England and France, 
ended in an atmosphere of blue funk. 
Briand’s plan for a United States of Europe 
has been put to sleep in the lap of a com- 
mittee. The defeated nations, now in- 
cluding Italy also, are playing crescendo 
the tune for revision of the Treaty of Ver- 


sailles. Economic depression in all coun- 
tries save France fans the fires of internal 
dissension, threatening the existence of 
governments. Enthroned the 
fanatical zeal of the Soviets, and the war- 
ring factions of China shed their shadows 
over the whole picture. Poison gas, bay- 
onets and dynamite are everywhere. There 
are ten million more men under arms than 
before the War. What equilibrium there 
is seems to rest mainly upon force. There 
are fears and armaments which help to 
produce fears all over the place. There 
is all the bitterness that unrestrained self- 
interest can arouse. 

The most serious fact in the situation, 
however, is the division of continental Eu- 
rope into two opposing camps. One of 
these camps—made up of Italy, Germany, 
Austria, Hungary and Bulgaria—stands for 
the revision of the four treaties upon which 
modern Europe rests. These treaties are: 
the Treaty of Versailles of June 28, 1919, 
between the Allies of the World War and 
Germany; the Treaty of St. Germain of 
September 10, 1919, between the Allies 
and Austria; the Treaty of Neuilly of No- 
vember 27, 1919, between the Allies and 
Bulgaria; and the Treaty of Trianon of 
June 4, 1920, between the Allies and Hun- 
gary. Opposed to the revision of these 
treaties are France, Belgium, Poland, 
Czechoslovakia, Yugoslavia, and Rumania. 
As far as we are able to judge, England’s 
attitude on revision will take the old fa- 
miliar road of trying to maintain a balance 
of power upon the centinent of Europe. 
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Of course, there are other factors in the 
problem. Since 1920 France has had a 
military agreement with Belgium, since 
1921 a military alliance with Poland, since 
1924 a military alliance with Czechoslo- 
vakia, since 1926 a similar alliance with 
Rumania, and since 1927 another with 
Yugoslavia. There are the Locarno agree- 
ments of December, 1925, with guaran- 
tees and cross-guarantees involving Ger- 
many, Belgium, France, Great Britain and 
Italy on the west, and Germany, Poland, 
Czechoslovakia, and France on the east. 
There are three central European so-called 
“treaties of security,” between Czechoslo- 
vakia and Yugoslavia since 1920, between 
Czechoslovakia and Rumania since 1921, 
between Rumania and Yugoslavia since 
1921. Out of these three treaties sprang 
the Little Entente, practically a military 
alliance, supplemented May 21, 1929, by a 
Tripartite Treaty of arbitration and con- 
ciliation. There are also treaties of se- 
curity between Czechoslovakia and Austria 
(1921), between Italy and Yugoslavia 
(1924), between Italy and Czechoslovakia 
(1924), between Italy and Rumania 
(1926), between Poland and Rumania 
(1921), between Czechoslovakia and Po- 
land (1921), between Poland and Yugo- 
slavia (1926). Italy, favorable to the 
revision of the first four main treaties, has 
treaties with all the other states favorable 
to revision. 

To the nations most involved in this 
swirl of political entanglements, the 
ApvocaTE OF PEACE is comforted to recall 
the exalted place given by all peoples 
throughout history to what for the want of 
a better word they have called justice. 

This conception of justice has had a 
notable career. The Greeks gave expres- 
sion to it through Themis, their goddess of 
justice, whom they placed beside Jove as 
his counselor. It is she who holds aloft the 


scales in which she weighs impartially the 
opposing claims. 


She was, indeed, the 
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mother of Astraea, goddess of purity and 
innocence. 

Justice is discussed at great length 
through the dialogues with Socrates in 
Plato’s “Republic.” The author of the 
first book of the Gospels quotes Jesus as 
bitterly condemning the scribes and Phari- 
sees because they haggled over the little 
things but left undone “the weightier mat- 
ters of the law,” such as “justice,”’ which 
the Master associated with mercy and faith. 
St. Augustine, saturated with the teachings 
of the Man of Galilee, once asked his 
followers: “Without justice, what are 
kingdoms but highway robberies on a grand 
scale?” Immanuel Kant, thoughtfully con- 
cerned to overcome war, remarked with 
emphasis: “If justice meet utter wreck, 
then there is no worth whatever in the 
continued existence of human life in this 
world.” Daniel Webster paid his respects 
to justice in language that is often quoted. 
“Justice,” he said, “is the greatest interest 
of man on earth. It is the ligament which 
holds civilized nations together.”” In num- 
ber 51 of the contributions to the Federal- 
ist, it was either James Madison or Alex- 
ander Hamilton who wrote: “Justice is 
the end of government. It is the end of 
civil society. It ever has been, and ever 
will be pursued, until it is obtained, or 
until liberty be lost in the pursuit.” 

Ralph Waldo Emerson, who will long 
remain our court of last resort in the 
many matters of the mind, spoke frequently 
in no uncertain terms of his respect for 
justice. In his address at the Concord an- 
niversary, 1835, he said: ‘The planting of 
the colony was the effect of religious prin- 
ciple. The Revolution was the fruit of 
another principle—the devouring thirst for 
justice.” To the divinity students at Cam- 
bridge he said, on July 15, 1838: “If a 
man is at heart just, then so far he is God; 
the safety of God, the immortality of God, 
the majesty of God do enter into that man 
with justice.” In his “Essay on Character” 
he wrote: “Truth is the summit of being; 
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What Price Peace Amid the Conflicting Claims and Interests of this Area of the World? 





justice is the application of it to affairs.” 
In his “American Civilization” he warned 
his countrymen: “But justice satisfies 
everybody, white man, red man, yellow 
man and black man.” In his address at the 
dedication of the Soldier’s Monument in 
Concord, April 19, 1867, he put it thus: 
“The secret architecture of things begins 
to disclose itself; the fact that all things 
were made on a basis of right; that justice 
is really desired by all intelligent beings; 
that opposition to it is against the nature of 
things; and that, whatever may happen 
in this hour or that, the years and the cen- 
turies are always pulling down the wrong 
and building up the right.” In his “Per- 
petual Forces” he turned to the other side 
of the shield, saying: “All our political 
disasters grow as logically out of our at- 
tempts in the past to do without justice, as 
the sinking of some part of your house 
comes of defect in the foundation.” And, 
finally, in his last public address, speaking 
upon “The Fortune of the Republic,” in the 


Old South Church of Boston, on the 30th 
of March, 1878, as if in a benediction upon 
the world, he returned to the theme thus: 
“Happily we are under better guidance than 
statesmen. Pennsylvania coal mines and 
New York shipping and free labor, though 
not idealists, gravitate in the ideal direc- 
tion. Nothing less large than justice can 
keep them in good temper. Justice satisfies 
everybody and justice alone. . . . It 
is our part to carry out to the last the ends 
of liberty and justice.” 

Justice is conceived of as above majori- 
ties, above officials, above government 
itself. Albert Gallatin expressed his view 
that “the true honor and dignity of the 
nation are inseparable from justice.” In 
defending the independence of the bar back 
in 1912, Elihu Root told the lawyers assem- 
bled that justice “rests on the basis, not of 
any popular vote, but of the eternal laws 
of God.” It was inevitable that the found- 
ers of these United States of America 
should begin the formation of their “more 
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perfect union” with the will to “establish 
justice.” 

If the nations of the world are to main- 
tain peace between themselves they must 
pay the price. The bill is overdue. The 
amount is justice. 

In his “International Law and Some 
Current Illusions,’ published in 1924, John 
Basset Moore said: “If we would keep men 
and nations at peace, we must remove the 
causes of their discontent, elevate their 
moral sentiments, inculcate a spirit of jus- 
tice and toleration, and compose and settle 
their differences.” Every peace worker 
might well paste that in his hat. 

Justice is more than a word. By just'ce 
is meant the fair, rightful, impartial, law- 
ful behavior, not only of the people but of 
governments. It is natural expectation in 
the realm of human conduct. It is the 
balance between rights and duties. Jus- 
tinian seems to have stated the matter 
early in the sixth century with a satisfying 
simplicity and fullness that has not been 
surpassed. In the first book, the first title, 
the first paragraph and the first sentence of 
his “Institutes,” he felt it necessary to de- 
fine justice. This he did in these words: 
“Justice is the set and constant purpose 
which gives to every man his due.” He 
went on to say that “the precepts of the 
law are these: To live honestly, to injure 
no one and to give every man his due 
(neminen laedere, suum cuique tribuere).” 

If nations are interested to learn more of 
the price they must pay for the mainte- 
nance of peace between themselves, po- 
litical or industrial, they will do well to be- 
gin with the major premise. This major 
premise is that the only assurance of the 
equal protection of all in the enjoyment of 
their rights is justice. It would appear 
that the major interest of the nations, 
referred to at the beginning, is to obtain 
the enjoyment of what they conceive to be 


their rights. If logic has any validity, the 
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inevitable conclusion is that they must 
first pay the price—which is justice. 


Can **Business’’ Do It? 


INCE the breakdown of statesmanship 
S in 1914 there has been no disquieting 
exhibition of impotence comparable to the 
general economic depression producing un- 
employment and suffering increasingly the 
world over, now for more than a year. 
In a world of men and women all anxious 
to obtain food, shelter, clothing and the 
enjoyments associated in some way with 
the arts, men whose task it is to supply 
these needs have drifted into what seems 
an inextricable jam. Something has mussed 
up the avenues of production, transporta- 
tion and exchange in such a way that the 
processes of distribution and of consump- 
tion are lessened where they are not en- 
tirely frustrated. This has been allowed 
to happen at a time when the capitalistic 
system is being assailed by a group of 150 
million people without and untold numbers 
of “radicals” within. Thus the failure to 
avoid the present unhappy situation is as 
pathetic as it is disturbing and humiliating. 
Surely no one of the 58 men named by Mr. 
Gerard as the “rulers of America’’ will be 
quick to claim credit for the results of their 
rule. 

In a world easily capable of supporting 
every man, woman and child in perfect 
comfort, over half the population of the 
earth lives continually below the hunger 
line. That is the most shameful fact of 
our time. This situation is upon us, not 
because business men are passive, for se!f- 
interest if nothing else naturally leads them 
to wish to do all they can to avoid such 
a condition, and to forestall similar ca‘as- 
trophes for all time. To be successful, 
business has to conduct business. 

It is apparent that disturbing factors are 
working at the vitals of our economic, poli- 
tical and social scheme of things. Has 
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leadership somewhere broken down? What 
is the cause? Who is to blame? 

It is clear that there is a lot of misinfor- 
mation lying around. Take as an illustra- 
tion our copper industry. It is claimed by 
reputable “authorities” that international 
copper interests own and operate mines 
abroad to the distinct injury of the cop- 
per industry in the United States. It is 
charged that capital is being exported from 
the United States, invested in basic indus- 
tries in foreign countries and that due to 
the low cost of production abroad certain 
products are shipped back to the United 
States where they compete with home in- 
dustries, In the case of copper, unless a 
tariff of not less than six cents a pound is 
imposed on copper in all forms except ore, 
it is said that the foreign copper will ulti- 
mately destroy the copper industry in the 
United States. Another “authority,” how- 
ever, announces with equal emphasis that 
there is nothing to this; that the argument 
is at complete variance with the facts; that 
the United States has always produced 
more copper than it consumed; that cop- 
per is not imported by this country for 
consumption but only for treatment and re- 
fining, the cost of which inures to the bene- 
fit of United States labor. So the doctors 
disagree, while the poor patient gasps for 
breath. 

There are disagreements enough to keep 
our “best minds’ busy for some time. 
For example, there is a bank of haze over 
the general problems of raw materials and 
of distribution. 
much about export duties levied for reve- 
nue. How high can such duties climb with- 
out ruining markets? 
trols” of raw materials profitable, such as 
the Brazilian control of coffee and the at- 
tempted British control of the rubber 
trade? Economists talk about “restric- 
tions,” sometimes of exports and sometimes 
of imports, without knowing much about the 
ramifications of such restrictions. There is 


No one seems to know 


How far are “con- 
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little agreement as to what principles should 
govern economic groups in their business 
relations with other countries. There is a 
woeful lack of the facts out of which sci- 
entific doctrines and procedures must be 
evolved if they are to be evolved. For 
statesmen to blame business, and business 
to blame the “politicians” for the general 
breakdown, simply generates heat when the 
need is for light. 

Since technical ineptitudes are to blame, 
at least in part, for the present economic 
distress, it is of importance just now to be 
frank, to admit the impeachment, tc get 
informed and then to act. Elsewhere in 
these columns there is a suggestive memo- 
randum by André Siegfried that should 
open up some profitable avenues of 
thought. 

The only things worth saying now are 
the things that will help. Scolding gets us 
nowhere. Our scientists must aid us to un- 
derstand the movements of population, 
the problems suggested by the phrase ‘“‘need 
for expansion”; the relation of trade and 
transportation to immigration; the changes 
in economic pressures, the facts of distri- 
bution and the like. All of us need to 
know more about the relations of foreign 
loans to the frictions that impede business, 
It is a fine point to determine what should 
be done, and to decide, for example, how 
far private loans such as certain American 
loans in Latin America have been economi- 
cally advisable. We recall loans, such as 
the French loans to Russia, where the re- 
sults have been disastrous. If money is 
loaned to a state in such amounts that 
the creditor controls the state economically, 
what are the rights of other states? In 
short, can we work out an international ioan 
policy fair to all parties? If not, business 
in its larger aspects will always be pre- 
carious and recurring periods of depression 
inevitable. 

The present economic chaos, evidence of 
incapacities all along the line, remains a 
challenge for business to analyze and to 
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meet. It is a business problem, business 
men, therefore, must get busy before gov- 
ernments take over the job. 

And that job is not for the business man 
of the United States alone. Ten per cent 
of our commodity production is consumed 
abroad. Certain imports are essential to 
our comfort and safety. Thus we are faced 
with an international situation requiring 
international treatment. Unemployment is 
not confined to the United States; it exists 
in every European country save France, 
and save, of course, Russia where employ- 
ment, if we may call it employment, is com- 
mandeered at the point of bayonets or by 
high-power salesmanship in the interest of 
the five-year plan. 

Fundamentally, we fear, the world finds 
itself in this distressing situation largely 
because somewhere along the line processes 
of justice have been broken down. And 
justice, respecter neither of persons nor of 
nations, cannot be kept down. Men who 
have studied economic frictions most care- 
fully appear to agree more and more that 
such disturbances are caused primarily by 
the unequal distribution of economic ad- 
vantages and the failure to observe the 
ordinary rules of fair play. The challenge 
to business is to make every possible pre- 
liminary research, to encourage every hon- 
est public discussison, to build a structure 
of informed and interested public opinion; 
and out of it all to create a system of busi- 
ness practices supported by economic con- 
fidence and good-will within our own bor- 
ders and abroad. 

As for America, Mr. Owen D, Young is 
probably right: “America is too rich to be 
loved. She is well enough off to be envied. 
The attitude of the world toward her will 
be largely influenced by her spirit. If it 
be one of selfishness in isolation, she will 
have failed in her great responsibility.” 
American business men may be assured, 
however, that there is a universal economic 
interdependence upon which they may 
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weave the fabric of their success. It can- 
not be woven otherwise. They know, or 
ought to know, that it is more profitable to 
trade with one’s rivals than to destroy 
them. As Dr. Alfred P. Dennis, Vice- 
Chairman of the United States Tariff Com- 
mission, said recently before the American 
Academy of Political and Social Science, 
perhaps “in time we shall come to regard 
foreign peoples in the light of customers 
rather than rivals.” 

Over a year ago the American Peace 
Society urged the importance of a confer- 
ence of business men for the study of the 
dangers that then threatened the economic 
world. It offered its services to such an 
enterprise—an offer that still holds good. 
The conference has not been called yet, 
largely because even the business men who 
agree to the proposal are sluggish in their 
support. Still the question remains, Can 
business men extend their reputation for 
efficiency, apply their genius to the most 
serious economic situation of modern times, 
unravel such problems as labor, machinery, 
taxation, overconcentration of capital, in- 
flation of credits, overproduction, unem- 
ployment, and solve them? If they can- 
not, who can? Our capitalistic system 
owes it to itself to do just this thing, for 
the function of that system is to promote 
the common welfare and thus to backfire 
successfully any possible flames of revolu- 
tion such as have wiped out social systems 
heretofore. 

The banner for the new march of busi- 
ness, we dare to suggest, might well be 
“Justice”—“the set and constant purpose 
which gives to every man his due.” With 
justice as its watchword, business ought to 
be able to assure for its future and ours 
a higher degree of stability than has ever 
been known before. 

There is no reason why these recurring 
crises must be accepted as inevitable. The 
causes of our economic diseases can be dis- 
covered and the cure provided. We must 
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rely upon industry, agriculture and com- 
merce—backed by government as a check 
on abuses—to get us out of our troubles. 
The stability we crave, as President Hoover 
said on October 2 to the bankers gathered 
at Cleveland, is “much more than a prob- 
lem in academic economics—it is a great 
human problem, for it involves the happi- 
ness of millions of homes. A continued 
unity of effort, both in our present situa- 
tion and in establishing safeguards for the 
future, is the need of today.” The Presi- 
dent banks on the “mighty spiritual and 
intellectual forces of liberty, self-govern- 
ment, initiative, invention and courage, 
which have throughout our whole national 
life motivated our progress and driven us 
ever forward.” In this list of titan ener- 
gies, tempering and enriching them all, 
must always be included, of course, the 
superior power of justice. 

The world must look to the high-minded 
men of business in this country and abroad 
to pull it out of the bog. 


R. WILLIAM GREEN, President of 

the American Federation of Labor, 
when presented recently with the Roose- 
velt medal because of his contributions to 
industrial cooperation and industrial peace, 
declared that if differences in the industrial 
field cannot be adjusted by the rules of 
justice and fair dealing, “then industry 
must admit its failure to meet the challenge 
of modern civilization.” He said further: 
“Strife, class hatred and industrial war are 
basic elements of force and are the an- 
tithises of reason, judgment and coopera- 
tion.” Nothing could be truer than that. 


HE international mind, like the taste 
for olives, comes gradually; but come 
it must, The other day a woman, missing 


from her home in London, was picked up 
a few hours later in the hills of Persia. 
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We Are a Dependent People 


HE common belief that we of the 

United States are quite self-supporting 
and that we are in no sense dependent 
upon other peoples is far from justified by 
the facts, We are dependent upon others 
for many materials essential to the prosecu- 
tion of war and things thought to be nec- 
essary for our comfort in times of peace. 

Even a partial list of our imports is im- 
pressive. We bring our furs from every- 
where. We are dependent upon China and 
India for our tea, while our coffee comes 
mainly from Brazil and other countries of 
Central and South America. We have to 
import even for our needs in time of peace: 
Antimony, camphor, chromium, cork, 
graphite, hemp, hides, iodine, jute, flax- 
seed, manganese, manila fiber, mica, 
nickel, nux vomica, opium, platinum, potas- 
sium, quicksilver, quinine, rubber, shellac, 
silk, sodium nitrate, sugar, tin, tungsten, 
vanadium, wool, cocoa, chocolate, linen, va- 
rious oils, newsprint paper and wood pulp, 
tanning materials, bristles, various ingredi- 
ents for the making of hats, asbestos, rat- 
tan, tapioca, and a number of gums. We 
buy hides and skins from practically every 
country in the world. 

The Department of Commerce an- 
nounces that while we tan at least 50 per 
cent of the world’s leather output, we are 
dependent upon foreign countries for the 
larger part of our raw materials. The De- 
partment tells us that nearly half of the 
cattle hides and calf skins are imported, and 
almost all the sheep, lamb, goat, and kid 
skins. Cattle hides come chiefly from 
South America, the bulk of the calf skins 
from European countries, goat and kids 
chiefly from British India and China, sheep 
and lamb from New Zealand and South 
America. 

These facts are not unimportant. They 
are major, rather. Above all things they 
mean that the United States is vitally con- 
cerned to maintain peaceful relations with 
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every other nation. Were the seas closed 
to any of these supplies we should suffer, 
in some cases seriously. 

Thus we are knit to all of the world. To 
break any of these ties would mean sacri- 
fices in every home. It may not add to our 
vanity, but it can do no harm to our judg- 
ments and sense of proportion to realize 
and to remember that we of the United 
States are a dependent people. 


Have We Halted the Navy 
Race ? 


OVERNMENTAL leaders of _ the 
United States, Britain and Japan, 
conversing around the world by radio on 
October 27, hailed the depositing of the 
London Naval Treaty at the British For- 
eign Office as the end of competitive naval 
building, at least as far as these coun- 
tries are concerned. The ceremony of de- 
positing the Treaty came just ten days 
before the meeting of the preparatory Dis- 
armament Commission in Geneva, 

Public sentiment everywhere, interested 
to achieve peace and prosperity, welcomes 
this evidence of a lessening rivalry among 
the big builders of battlecraft. But the 
hurdles have not all been cleared. Ireland 
has not yet ratified the treaty, although, as 
Mr, MacDonald reminds us, this is simply 
a technical difficulty due to the fact that 
the Irish parliament has not been in ses- 
sion since the Treaty was signed. The 
principal danger is that France and Italy 
in their own naval negotiations may fail to 
come to terms. Should they fail, Great 
Britain may conclude to exercise her right, 
under the escape clause of the London 
Naval Treaty, to build in excess of the 
present program. In this case the United 
States and Japan may deem it necessary 
to go on building in order to maintain the 
ratio now agreed upon. As for the Franco- 
Italian negotiations, we can only hope for 
the best. 
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The European situation is not all to 
the good. Men like Mr. Benes of Czecho- 
slovakia conceive that about all that we 
may expect at present is a stabilization of 
armaments at the existing levels, with the 
possibility that later there may be gradual 
reductions. In the meantime, France is 
rushing her fortifications on her eastern 
borders, reorganizing her army, and plan- 
ning new ships. France has a universal 
military service of one year, and some five 
hundred thousand men under arms. She 
is importing Italian laborers, and with Ital- 
ian consent, for work on her eastern forti- 
fications. Belgium is fortifying again 
around Liege and Namur. The careful re- 
porter Mr. Paul Scott Mowrer tells us that 
leaders in France accuse German steel 
magnates of backing Adolph Hitler as a 
part of the plan to get more orders for 
army equipment and that French steel 
magnates are supporting French national- 
ists for the same reason, 

Hostilities throughout Europe are regis- 
tering of late a higher temperature. The 
entente between Great Britain and France 
is for the time at an end. Some observers, 
with whom this magazine does not agree, 
hold that there is as much danger in Eu- 
rope today as in 1913, True, Europe is 
still run by the same men who began the 
war. The young men who would naturally 
be running now the countries of Europe 
are dead. The slaughters of the war have, 
of course, left their hatreds. Arrogance 
of the victors and bitterness of the con- 
quered are still as throughout history the 
natural offsprings of war. It is evident 
that the statesmen of the world find it 
easier to think in terms of walls than of 
bridges. It is still difficult to realize that 
the strategy of peace differs completely 
from the methods of war. There has been 
much change in Europe, but with what 
consequence we are not yet able to say. 

There are thoughtful people in Europe 
who hold that were it not for the debts 
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owed to the United States a number of the 
European nations would be at war with 
each other now. Others feel, indeed hope, 
that our threat to build up to parity under 
the terms of the London Treaty may has- 
ten an agreement between France and Italy 
and bestir the Geneva Conference to do 
something. 

It is always easily possible to be pessi- 
The ApvocaTE OF PEACE prefers to 
associate itself with President Hoover, 
Prime Minister MacDonald and Premier 
Hamaguchi, who in words that encircled 
the world joined in the conclusion that the 
London Naval Treaty is a sound and rea- 
sonable agreement between Britain, Japan 
and America, ‘fair to all and dangerous to 
none.” Why not take them at their word 
that the Treaty “has been accepted by each 
nation as affording adequate protection,” 
substituting ‘“‘for suspicion and competition 
mutual trust, good will and confidence.” 
It is a pleasant thing to agree with Premier 
Hamaguchi that: “The new treaty is bound 
to exercise an immense moral influence on 
the growing consciousness of mankind,” 

These further words of the distinguished 
Japanese do not deserve to be dismissed as 
the vaporings of an idle dreamer: 


mistic. 


“One cannot but feel that the moment 
is favorable for a wide extension of the 
policy of disarmament embodied in this 
treaty. Now that the pact of Paris initi- 
ated by Mr. Briand and Mr, Kellogg has 
definitely outlawed war, it is clear that any 
breach of that solemn engagement must 
rally the whole world against the aggressor. 
Whether other powers come forward to 
offer active help or not, it is hardly con- 
ceivable that they would allow the pledge 
breaker to interfere with their trade and to 
enjoy the other privileges of a lawful bel- 
ligerent. 

“But, apart from calculations of mutual 
aid in time of war, may we not believe that 
a more generous and neighborly spirit is 
fast replacing the jealousies and suspicions 
of the past? Shall we not confidently hope 
that the deliberations of the Preparatory 
Committee on Disarmament of the League 
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of Nations, which is to meet this coming 
month, will be conducted in the same ge- 
nial atmosphere that alone made the suc- 
cess of the London Conference possible? 
I trust that these expectations for the fu- 
ture will not be betrayed. 

“The Treaty of London has opened a 
new chapter in the history of human civili- 
zation. We have once for all escaped from 
what I may call the ‘pioneer’ stage, in 
which every nation’s hand is actually or 
potentially against every other. We have 
entered on the sane and friendly ‘settle- 
ment’ stage, in which every one is united to 
suppress intrusions by any one on another's 
sphere. A momentous step forward on the 
road of international peace and friendship 
has now been taken. Let it prove a pre- 
lude to still greater triumphs for that lofty 
cause.” 


Have we ended the naval rivalry? The 
British Prime Minister, in his world-wide 
radio remarks of October 27, also answered 
as follows: 


“Now, for the first time in history, the 
three principal naval powers will put into 
operation a system of limitation and reduc- 
tion which will apply to all parts of their 
respective fleets up to 1936. Thus for the 
period named, and we fondly hope for all 
time, the evils of naval rivalry have been 
eliminated between them. We have passed 
another milestone in the long way to peace 
and security.” 


On the same day it was President Hoo- 
ver who congratulated all hands “upon the 
conclusion of a sound and reasonable agree- 
ment between them, fair to all and dan- 
gerous to none.” During his remarks the 
President also said: 


“Three of these Powers commanding the 
greater part of the world’s naval forces 
have turned away from rivalry in arma- 
ments, and disproportionate growth of their 
navies now prevented by an arrangement 
founded in common sense. This relinquish- 
ment of competitive building among the 
three great naval Powers with its conse- 
quent contribution to the security of the 
world is the greatest significance of .this 
Treaty.” 
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Later the President added: “Never again 
must a race in naval armaments be allowed 
to develop.” 

There appears no reason immediate or 
remote why these views of men in positions 
of authority should not be accepted at their 
face value. Nothing has done more to dis- 
credit the reputation of latter day states- 
men than the unreasonableness of the naval 
rivalries of the so called ‘“‘great powers.” 


Fascist Nonsense 
ERR ADOLF HITLER, the National- 
Socialist leader in Germany, arch 
Fascist, is a subject of conversation around 
the world. Since the election of 107 of 
his followers to the German Reichstag out 
of a total of 576 was no indication of any 
real German faith in the things he stands 
for, his importance is probably overrated. 
If we may take a little fling in prophecy, 
Herr Hitler’s policies will neither be agree- 

able to nor accepted by Germany. 

To be more specific, the Germans will not 
repudiate the Young Plan. They will not 
pursue any rabid policy toward the Jews, 
such as disfranchising or driving them out 
of Germany. They will assume no attitude 
of violence toward the Treaty of Versailles. 
They will not drive out the foreigners who 
have entered Germany since the outbreak 
of the war. They wil! not divide the na- 
tion’s wealth, nationalize all the lands and 
trusts, confiscate the department stores, in- 
sist upon annexing Austria, demand the 
return of all their former possessions, and 
pile up a big national army, with the ad- 
venturer Adolf Hitler sitting on top of the 
German world and carrying out his forecast 
that “Heads will roll in the sand.” 

The German people may be counted upon 
to stand behind Chancellor Bruening’s 
coalition government. Under the leader- 
ship of President von Hindenburg the Ger- 
man people are interested in getting out 
of their economic distress. The six and one- 


half ‘million Fascist votes and the four and 
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one-half million ballots for the Communists 
at the elections on September 14— less than 
a third of the votes cast—did not mean 
that the German people have any faith 
either in Fascism or Communism, It 
simply meant that many distressed Ger- 
mans were out to register their opposition 
to the congeries of parties in power, the 
hectic chaos they were inclined to blame for 
the economic debacle prevailing through- 
out Germany. That resentment has been 
registered. 

As the French say, “Hunger drives the 
wolf out of the woods.” (La faim chasse le 
loup hors du bois.) When it is recalled that 
the Reichstag, elected in 1928, rejected the 
budget presented by the Bruening Cabinet 
and refused to vote the necessary taxes, 
that there were at the moment twenty-four 
political parties struggling for leadership 
in Germany—the country stricken seriously 
with the disease of politico-itis—and that 
things had come to such a mess that Presi- 
dent Hindenburg found it necessary to dis- 
solve the Parliament; but especially when 
it is noted that there were three million 
Germans out of work, the recent storm 
should turn out to be the one wholesome 
thing needed. It has already cleared the 
air, we believe, wholesomely. 

Since the real leaders of Germany fully 
realize that their future depends upon 
foreign trade and credits, nothing is more 
inevitable than that Germany will continue 
to meet and to solve her problems with that 
sense and justice which began under the 
new Constitution in 1919 at Weimar, 
home of Goethe, and which appreciably 
brightened through the later years of Gus- 
tav Stresemann. 

Germany knows that she has been gradu- 
ally regaining many of the things lost in 
the war by the processes of reason and per- 
suasion. She will naturally continue the 
policy that has reduced foreign demands 
upon her exchequer by 75 per cent, rid her 
territory of foreign troops, and won the 
increasing respect of her sister nations. 
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Germany will succumb neither to the wiles 
of Communism nor to the nonsense of 


Fascism. 





HE Department of State, in its an- 

nouncements of conditions in China, 
always refers to the activities of the “Com- 
munists” with quotations, Since the 
Communist officials refer constantly to 
their red or Communist army in China, 
the quotation marks seem unnecessary, 
indeed, misplaced. 





NY discussion of the second part of the 
A sixth session of the Preparatory Com- 
mission for the Disarmament Conference at 
Geneva, which convened on November 6, 
must naturally be deferred. At this writ- 
ing the conferences of Ambassador Gibson 
in Paris and Rome give some color to the 
hope that the differences between Italy and 
France may not wreck the Commission. 
The American personnel at the meetings 
of the Commission is as follows: Honor- 
able Hugh S. Gibson, American Ambassa- 
dor to Belgium, and the Honorable Hugh 
R. Wilson, American Minister to Switzer- 
land. These gentlemen are assisted by the 
following advisers from the Department of 
State: J. Pierrepont Moffat, First Secre- 
tary of the American Legation at Berne, 
and Pierre de L. Boal, Assistant Chief of 
the Division of Western European Affairs. 
From the War Department: Lieut. Col. 
George V. Strong, of the United States 
Army. From the Navy Department: Cap- 
tain William W. Smith and Commander 
Thomas C. Kinkaid. Major Robert Le G, 
Walsh, of the American Embassy at Paris, 
Lieut. Commander George D. Murray, of 
the American Embassy in London, and 
Marc Smith, American Vice-Consul at 
Geneva, are with the delegates as technical 
assistants. 





NTOLERANCE and prejudice throttle 
attempts at creative work. They are 
the bane of reformers. The older workers 
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in ‘the peace movement, for example, are 
depressed by the inability of the younger 
ones coming into the work to treat them 
or each other with anything like patience, 
kindness or respect. Indeed, the older ones 
are not always as magnanimous as they 
might be. Some time ago Mr. Joseph E. 
Sharkey of Paris, associated for over thirty 
years with the Associated Press, used be- 
fore the World Press Congress in Geneva 
some interesting thoughts. During his re- 
marks he said: 


“The newspaperman should never be in- 
tolerant or prejudiced. His mind should 
be ever delicately attuned and ready to re- 
ceive the faintest of facts or impressions 
which may be of value to man as a whole. 

“To dig patiently for the truth and then 
to tell the truth clearly, fearlessly and 
fairly; to narrate the events of life, whether 
they be beautiful, disappointing, surprising 
or extraordinary; to expose without passion 
the problems which confront humanity; to 
uncover turpitude and injustice—such is 
the task of the press which should spread 
the light.” 


Surely, that was a good little sermon— 
for reformers. 





TATISTICS for the layman should be 

accompanied by a key. We were told 
in July that for the first time Germany’s 
“favorable trade balance” exceeded that of 
Great Britain. It is the common practice 
to call a trade balance “adverse” when im- 
ports exceed exports, and “favorable” when 
exports exceed imports. The same report 
that revealed the German “favorable” 
trade balance showed that over ninety mil- 
lion dollars of the German exports for the 
previous six months represented reparation 
deliveries in kind. Since these reparation 
deliveries are in the main a dead loss to the 
German people, it is difficult to see how 
they can be treated as contributing to Ger- 
many’s “favorable trade balance.” If we 
of the United States, for example, had been 
defeated by Germany, and should we now 
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find ourselves paying reparations to that 
country, it is doubtful that we should con- 
sider our reparation payments as adding 
materially to our “favorable trade _bal- 
ance.” 


N Academy of Peace as a memorial 
A to former Chancellor Stresemann is a 
project undertaken by a committee repre- 
sentative of politics, science, and finance. 
This committee met for the first time in 
Berlin on October 2. The idea, according 
to reports, originated with Professor Ernst 
Jackh, the political scientist. Dr. Curtius, 
Foreign Minister, and Dr, Gaus, jurist of 
the Foreign Office, are energetically devel- 
oping the project. With the cooperation of 
the Carnegie Endowment for International 
Peace it is proposed to create a Stresemann 
Foundation as the financial basis for the 
Academy of Peace. Dr, Nicholas Murray 
Butler, President of the Carnegie Endow- 
ment, is associated with others in America 
who wish to promote the enterprise. British 
and French committees are also to be 
formed. Peace workers throughout the 
world will follow the development of this 
new enterprise in behalf of their cause with 
interest. 





HE appointment of Joshua Reuben 

Clark, Jr., as Ambassador to Mexico to 
succeed Mr. Dwight Morrow is of special 
international interest for a specific reason. 
The reason is not that he is an able lawyer, 
nor that he has served our Government 
with distinction for a quarter of a century, 
although both of these are true of him. The 
fact of international interest is that Mr. 
Clark recently wrote the memorandum, pub- 
lished and distributed by the Department 
of State, that disavowed the Roosevelt 
corollary to the Monroe Doctrine “that in 
case of financial or other difficulties in 
weak Latin-American countries the United 
States should attempt an adjustment there- 
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of, lest European governments should inter- 
vene, and intervening should occupy terri- 
tory—an act which would be contrary to the 
principles of the Monroe Doctrine.” 

Mr. Clark’s memorandum holds that this 
corollary is not justified by the terms of the 
Monroe Doctrine “however much it may be 
justified by the application of the doctrine 
of self-preservation.”” Our new ambassador 
to Mexico, as far as the Monroe Doctrine 
is concerned, is on record as believing that 
“the Doctrine is now and always has been, 
not an instrument of violence and oppres- 
sion, but an unbought, freely bestowed and 
wholly effective guaranty of their freedom, 
independence, and territorial integrity 
against the imperialistic designs of Europe.” 
While Mr. Clark would not repudiate the 
Monroe Doctrine, he would repudiate the 
Roosevelt corollary which has led us into a 
number of enterprises in states bordering 
on the Caribbean, activities that have not 
always redounded to our credit in other sec- 
tions of Latin America. 


NEW illustration of the modern tem- 
per has just appeared from Yale Uni- 
versity. It takes the form of a new Yale 
undergraduate publication to be known as 
The Harkness Hoot. This new American 
hoot is a protest against the artiness, preci- 
osity, lack of influence and self-concious re- 
moval from campus interests of the staid 
old standby familiarly known as the “Yale 
Lit.” The Hoot, it is announced, will rely 
on tradition “only as a basis to start from, 
not to fall back upon.” It is reassuring to 
note that “tradition” is not to be hooted 
entirely out of existence. 


HE world is never weary of making 

paper engagements nor of ignoring ob- 
ligations to fulfil them. A moratorium on 
new promises and a good old-fashioned re- 
vival of existing obligations might be just 
now a healthy exercise for the ailing na- 
tions. 














WORLD PROBLEMS IN REVIEW. 








Federation of Europe 


N HIS memorandum on a “Regime of 

Federal Union for Europe,” sent to the 
26 European nations, members of the 
League of Nations, on May 17, M. Briand, 
the French Foreign Minister, requested 
that each of the governments addressed 
should send in its observations on the sub- 
ject by July 1. Each one of them re- 
sponded in good time, and this enabled M. 
Briand to convene in Geneva, on Septem- 
ber 8, a conference of the European powers 
members of the League for the purpose of 
discussing the momentous questions raised 
by his proposal. 

Salient Features of the Replies 


The replies to the Briand memorandum 
showed a universal agreement on the im- 
portance of the problem under discussion 
and on the need of a closer collaboration 
among the powers of Europe on questions 
involving their common interests. There 
was, however, a wide divergence of views 
as to the method to be pursued, and, in 
fact, very little support for the procedure 
originally proposed by M. Briand. 

The principal point at issue was whether 
this scheme of European collaboration 
should be carried out by means of a new, 
strictly European organization, under a 
moral protectorate of the League of Na- 
tions, but operating through an independ- 
ent and distinct administrative machin- 
ery, or by means of an organization within 
the League. The Briand proposal advo- 
cated the first course of action. Several of 
the replies, and especially that of Great 
Britain, categorically advanced preference 
for the second mode of procedure. 

Some of the difficulties which were to be 
encountered in the process of transforming 
the proposal into a reality were plainly 
indicated in the replies of such countries as 
Germany and Hungary, which intimated 
that their public opinion would consider a 
revision of unsatisfactory treaty arrange- 
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ments in Europe as an essential accom- 
paniment, if not as a preliminary, to any 
process of federation. The Italian reply 
stressed the need of bringing into the pro- 
posed organization of European countries 
not members of the League of Nations, 7.e., 
Soviet Russia and Turkey. 

On the whole, a large number of the 
replies indicated the readiness of govern- 
ments to discuss the question, but not to 
act, as yet, on any definite suggestions. 
In placing an analysis of the replies before 
the European conference convened by him 
en September 8, M. Briand emphasized 
this feature of the situation and limited 
his proposals at the conference to rather 
modest proportions. 


The European Conference at Geneva 


The discussion of the Briand plan at the 
European conference of September 8 was 
based on the assumption, conceded almost 
from the start, that any further develop- 
ment of the idea would have to come 
through action on the part of the League 
of Nations, rather than along the lines of 
the creation of an independent and distinct 
European organization. But here again a 
sharp division of opinion on the question 
of procedure developed as between the 
French and the British points of view. The 
French thesis, presented by some of her 
allies, rather than by M. Briand himself, 
was that the conference should, by means 
of resolution, create a committee of study 
and then inform the League Assembly, 
which was to convene two days later, 
thus placing the Assembly face to face with 
a definite action, officially emanating from 
outside itself. This would have constituted 
a more or less definite commitment on the 
part of the powers subscribing to the reso- 
lution. The British thesis was opposed to 
any commitments, and was in favor of 
handing the whole question over to the 
Assembly. After prolonged discussion, the 
following resolution was finally adopted by 
the conference: 
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The representatives of the European states, 
members of the League of Nations, meeting in 
Geneva on September 8, 1930, in pursuance of 
the decision taken in Geneva on September 9, 
1929. 

After taking note of the results of the inquiry 
instituted with a view to the organization of a 
system of European Federal union. 

Convinced that a close collaboration of the 
European governments in all international activ- 
ity is of capital importance for the maintenance 
of peace throughout the world. 

Unanimous on the other hand in their convic- 
tion that this collaboration should be carried 
out in complete agreement with the League of 
Nations on the basis of respect for all the prin- 
ciples contained in the Covenant. 

Decide to place the question on the agenda 
of the Assembly. 


At the same time, M. Briand was re- 
quested to place the question before the 
Assembly of the League on behalf of the 
conference. 


The Question Before the League Assembly 


M. Briand carried out the task of plac- 
ing the question before the League Assem- 
bly in a speech he delivered at the session 
of September 11. It was not a very happy 
speech. Neither in style nor in matter did 
it compare favorably with those which the 
Assembly has been accustomed to hear 
from him. The contrast between the fer- 
vor with which he propounded his scheme 
of European federation last year and the 
excuses which he made for it this year was 
a great disappointment to his admirers, and 
when he left the tribune he received noth- 
ing like the ovation which greeted his re- 
markable speech a year ago. 

Speaking of the scheme of European 
federation he made a joke about the people 
who wanted to put his new specimen into 
a museum before it had ever been alive, 
and urged it was a problem which the 
League could not shirk. There was, he 
said, often specifically European work to 
be done when neither the Council nor the 
Assembly were sitting, and therefore no 
collective body was available. A regional 
understanding like the proposed European 
union would not, he claimed, weaken or 
embarrass the League, and opinion in the 
United States was favorable to the idea. 
There was still, in any case, unanimity in 
favor of the plan in principle among the 
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European states, and he bade the League 
to go on with it. 

There was very little discussion of the 
scheme at the Assembly. But a committee 
of study was appointed, under the chair- 
manship of M. Briand, with Sir Eric 
Drummond, Secretary-General of the 
League, as secretary. This committee is 
to report to the next Assembly of the 
League, in September, 1931. 


Criticisms of the Briand Plan 


The Briand plan has aroused a tremen- 
dous volume of discussion all over the 
world. It has come in for a good deal of 
praise and a good deal of criticism. The 
discussion of the plan which has attracted 
perhaps most interest has been that con- 
tributed in the form of an article in the 
Paris Petit Journal by Lord Robert Cecil. 
Lord Cecil accepts M. Briand’s theory of 
the unity of Europe not only as a simple 
geographical expression, but as denoting a 
common mentality, but he cannot agree 
that the time is ripe for the federation of 
Europe on the lines of the Constitution of 
the United States, or of the Commonwealth 
of Australia. The differences of race, of 
language, of religion, and the influence of 
tradition are too great to be swept aside in 
a moment. Moreover, Europa contra mun- 
dum would be a more formidable menace 
to peace than the rivalry of nation against 
nation. Even if that rivalry were to be 
feared only in the economic sphere, the 
fiscal union of Europe, with its inevitable 
tariff barriers, would be a danger to the 
world. 

One thing, at all events, is clear, Lord 
Cecil adds, and that is that no British 
Government could enter into a European 
system which had any appearance of a con- 
tinental bloc antagonistic to any other 
group, continental or international. If the 
average Englishman were given the choice 
of joining a European federation, or of 
maintaining a system of Anglo-American 
cooperation, he would certainly choose the 
latter alternative. Friendship with the 
United States ought always to be a car- 
dinal point in the foreign policy of Great 
Britain. The fact that the British Empire 
is, in effect, a federation of closely allied 
free nations is another reason why Great 
Britain cannot enter an exclusively Euro- 
pean organization. The solution of the 
problem which Lord Cecil offered was the 
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formation of a European section of the 
League of Nations, which should take the 
form of a permanent European committee 
called into existence by the authority of 
the League, and responsible to the League 
Council or the Assembly. 


The German Election 


N SEPTEMBER 14 the world was 

startled by the unexpected outcome 
of the German parliamentary election. 
Held after a passionate electoral campaign, 
following upon a dissolution of the Reich- 
stag because of its inability to deal with 
pressing financial questions, the election 
resulted in a sharp swing to the two 
extremes, especially to the extremists on 
the Right. A new political force in the 
form of the National-Socialist Party 
emerged upon the German scene overnight. 


Events Preceding the Election 


The pressure of financial problems in 
Germany had been steadily accumulating 
for some time. Successive governments 
failed to face the impending danger; the 
Reichstag had consistently been readier to 
vote expenditure than taxes. The budget 
income steadily increased, but the rising 
tide of expenditure steadily submerged it. 
Millstones were tied to future budgets by 
measures, like the 1927 increase in officials’ 
salaries and pensions, which entailed vast 
financial obligations. 

The finances approached a point where, 
as a Socialist Finance Minister said when 
budgeting for 1929, “neither the govern- 
ment nor parliament will be able to stem 
the flood.” As Chancellor Briining says, 


alacrity to saddle the country with meas- , 


ures of unknown implication and reluc- 
tance to share responsibility for urgent 
remedies combined to bring the country 
almost to the stage where “a normal solu- 
tion is no longer possible.” 

The advice of the agent-general for 
reparation payments to hold expenditure 
within the limits of revenue was disre- 
garded. Accumulated budget surpluses 
gave way in 1928-29 to a deficit of nearly 
$40,000,000. In 1929-30 revenue, though 
higher than ever before, fell short of the 
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optimistic expectations, and expenditure 


far outran the estimates. $155,000,000 
saved under the Young Plan melted away 
and the deficit rose to $130,000,000, apart 
from the cumulative deficit of $200,000,- 
000 in the extraordinary budget. 

In these circumstances the Reichstag 
was required to ratify the Young Plan. 
It was illogical to subscribe a commitment 
for 57 years and to drift toward a crisis 
within a few months. The Center Party, 
the backbone of every republican govern- 
ment, which has often laid a steadying 
hand on the helm, realized that a reform 
of the finances was indispensable for the 
fulfilment of the Young Plan. 

Events proved the Center right. The 
Young Plan was passed, but measures 
necessary to balance the budget were de- 
layed by wrangling between the parties. 
The Socialists resisted proposals for check- 
ing the constant flow of money to the 
unemployment insurance fund, the coali- 
tion dissolved, and the government re- 
signed. 

Dr. Briining then formed his minority 
government, which was the previous coali- 
tion without the Socialists and reinforced 
by the small Economic Party and repre- 
sentatives of the less intransigent Nation- 
alists. He found a majority, in April, for 
the revenue measures. By June the un- 
calculations out, fresh revenue was urgent- 
ly needed, and he invited the Reichstag to 
vote new taxes. The Reichstag was recal- 
citrant and Dr. Briining ultimately dis- 
solved it and obtained the President’s sig- 
nature to a decree imposing the taxes. 


Results of the Election 


The election resulted in heavy gains for 
the extremists, especially on the Right, 
while the Center and Socialists maintained 
their position. The four or five parties 
approximately representing Liberal and 
Conservative ideas suffered severely. 

The feature of the election was the suc- 
cess of the Right extremists. The Hitler 
National Socialists (Nazis), who had only 
12 seats in the old Reichstag, won over a 
hundred seats. The Nationalists under 
Hugenberg lost badly. 

The Roman Catholic Center, which had 
61 seats in the last Reichstag, was some- 
what weakened. The Socialists—by far 
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the largest party in the last parliament— 
lost some of their seats. 

Then came the election. 
as follows: 


Its results were 





Votes Seats 
Party Votes in Seats in 
1928 1928 
Socialists 8,572,016 9,150,533 143 152 
Communists 4,587,708  3,263.354 76 54 
State 1,322,608 1,594,148 29 25 
German 
Peasants 339,072 480,947 6 8 
Centre 4,128,929 3,601,980 68 61 
Bavarian 
People’s 1,058,856 954,304 19 17 
German 
People’s 1,657,757 2,678,207. 29 45 
Economic 1,379,359 1,395,684 23 23 
Nationalists 2,458,497 41 
Conservative 
People’s 313,748 5 
Hanoverians 144,000 4,380,196 3% 78 
Landvolk 1,104,853 18 
Land Union 193,899 3 
Christian 
Socials 867,377 14 
National 
Socialists 6,401,210 809,989 107 12 
Total (with 
small “splin- 


ter” parties) 34,942,854 30,724,478 575 — 

On the extreme Left the Communists did 
even better than was expected. The Peo- 
ple’s Party, which was so important a fac- 
tor in parliament under Herr Stresemann’s 
leadership, sank to an almost insignificant 
remnant. The new State Party, which it 
was hoped would prove to be a new and 
virile Liberal force, in many constituencies 
received even less support than the old 
Democratic Party from which it was 
largely formed. 

After the results of the elections became 
definitely known, the Briining Cabinet met 
to discuss the political situation, and fol- 
lowing the meeting an official communiqué 
was issued stating that the Ministers were 
unanimous in the opinion that it is the 
business of the government to proceed ener- 
getically with the program of economic, 
financial, and social tasks which it under- 
took in the summer, and to make sufficient 
progress to be able to present definite 
measures to the Reichstag, which was to 
assemble on October 13. 
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Chancellor Briining’s Statement of Policy 


The new Reichstag met on October 13, 
and after three days of rather stormy ses- 
sions, the Chancellor presented his state- 
ment of policy. After a defense of the 
government’s decrees issued during the 
period since the dissolution of the last 
Reichstag, and an indication of the meas- 
ures that were still to come, the Chancellor 
said that the supreme aim of any German 
home and foreign policy was the attain- 
ment of national freedom and moral and 
material equality of status. The road to 
this goal would, as hitherto, be the road of 
peace. The government of the Reich re- 
fused to consider a policy of adventure. 

Since the experts concluded their repara- 
tion report last year the general economic 
situation in Germany and all over the 
world had become worse from month to 
month. In the leading industrial countries 
unemployment had reached a degree hith- 
erto undreamed of. The world prices of 
the principal products had fallen to an 
extent that the present generation had 
never experienced. “The ratio of value 
between gold and goods has changed to the 
disadvantage of the countries which have 
international duties to discharge.” 

Herr Briining declared that the authors 
of the Young Plan had clearly recognized 
that Germany’s capacity to pay reparations 
was decisively dependent upon the expan- 
sion of world trade and upon international 
stability. Among the tasks they had en- 
trusted to the Bank for International Set- 
tlements was to cooperate in opening up 
new markets, and thus to contribute to the 
solution of Germany’s particular problem. 
It had purposely been made possible for 
the bank on its own initiative to take 
timely precautionary measures in case of 


economic difficulties and thus to assist in 


the surmounting of crises. After all, the 
experts had declared that the solution of 
the reparation problem was not Germany's 
task alone, but that it was in the common 
interest of all the countries concerned and 
required their cooperation. The German 
Government could not refrain from point- 
ing out that no response whatsoever to this 
vein of thought had shown itself in the 
subsequent course of events. 

Germany had met the new depression 
without economic and financial reserve, and 
the effects of the world economic crisis had 
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been the more devastating in Germany for 
that. This must on no account be allowed 
to deprive the German nation of the moral 
and social foundations of its life. “The 
immediate task of the German people is to 
do everything in its power to put its own 
house in order. The execution of the gov- 
ernment’s economic and financial plan is 
therefore an elementary requirement of 
German foreign policy and it depends upon 
that more, whether in consequence of the 
crisis we resort to the measures which are 
placed at Germany’s disposal by treaty for 
the purpose of averting danger to her 
economic system and her currency.” 

For the time being the Chancellor has a 
precarious majority in the Reichstag which 
has so far enabled him to put through his 
program. The future, however, is badly 
obscured by the fact that the second larg- 
est party in the Reichstag is committed to 
a program of dangerous extremism. 


The Rise of the Nazis 


The National Socialist Party, known as 
the Nazis, is led by Adolf Hitler, an Aus- 
trian citizen, who served in the German 
Army during the World War. The party 
had its beginning in 1919, when Hitler, 
with some others, founded a ‘German 
Workers’ Party” in Munich. It was “a 
group of six people, with no fixed aims, no 
program, only the desire somehow to strug- 
gle out of the muddle of those days”—a 
description not inapplicable to the present 
party, except that the six people have be- 
come 61% millions. 

Hitler, returning from German Army 
service with the Iron Cross, had a gift for 
oratory which appealed to Bavarian audi- 
ences, and in 1920 he had 2,000 and in 
1921 5,600 followers. In 1923 came an 
alliance with General Ludendorff’s V6l- 
kische party. The Vélkische were Nation- 
alists unadorned; they shared the extreme 
Hitlerist views on anti-Semitism and racial 
purity, but not the social and economic 
ideas gained by Hitler during his laboring 
days in Vienna, which governed his appeal 
to the working class. 

The alliance led to the abortive march 
on Berlin, which ended at Munich, where 


General Ludendorff was wounded and 
Herr Hitler made prisoner. The party, 
however, progressed and polled nearly 


2,000,000 votes as the ‘Nationalist Social- 
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ist Freedom Party” at the election of May, 
1924, its first parliamentary venture. This 
gave it 32 seats, but in December, 1924, 
its poll sank to 900,000 and its seats to 14, 
so that it was no longer qualified as a 
parliamentary “fraction.” In May, 1928, 
when it had assumed its present title, its 
poll sank to 800,000 and its seats to 12, 
to rise to over six million votes and 107 
seats in the election of 1930. 

Hitler himself, not being a German citi- 
zen, is precluded from assuming the leader- 
ship of the party in the Reichstag. His 
principal lieutenants there are Dr. Goeb- 
bels, a journalist, a fiery orator, though 
physically a small man, so that Socialist 
election posters caricature him with the 
legend “chest measurement 27, mouth 
measurement 72;”’ Gregor Strasser, a Mu- 
nich chemist and former reserve officer; 
Graf von Reventlow, who left the navy 
as lieutenant-commander in the nineties; 
Captain Goring, who has the Ordre pour le 
Meérite, and led the Richthofen fighter 
squadron in 1918; General Ritter von Epp, 
a vigorous free corps leader in the troubled 
times of 1919, and others. The list of over 
100 Nazi members in the next Reichstag is 
mainly composed of former officers, small 
tradesmen, journalists, lawyers, and mem- 
bers of the middle class generally; there 
are a few working men in it, but not many. 


Program of the Nazis 


The Hitler Party has never issued a 
clear-cut statement of policy. The nearest 
approach to a program seems to be a list 
of 25 “theses” issued by it at the time of 
the election. The list contains the follow- 
ing “‘claims”’: 

We claim the union of all Germans in a great 
Germany. 

We claim equality of rights for Germany and 
the cancellation of the peace treaties 

We claim land (colonies) for the nourishment 
of the people and the settlement of the surplus 
population. 

Only compatriots can be citizens. No 
Jew can be a compatriot. Public offices 
shall be held by citizens. 

We 
the complete 


claim the abolition of unearned income, 


repayment of war profits; the 


nationalization of trusts; a share in the profits 
of big undertakings; the communalization of big 


stores and their lease at low rates to small traders. 
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These are some of the “National” and 
“Socialist” ideas which the party seeks to 
combine. One “thesis” claims the seques- 
tration without compensation of land for 
public purposes. This evidently alarmed 
some of Herr Hitler’s landed supporters 
and a footnote says “the party stands for 
private property’; the sequestration pro- 
posal was aimed “mainly at Jewish com- 
panies speculating in land.”’ 


New Canadian Tariff 


HORTLY before the British Imperial 

Conference opened in London on Octo- 
ber 1, a significant modification occurred 
in the tariff policy of Canada, the most im- 
portant of the British dominions. This 
modification of policy was preceded by a 
defeat at the polls of the Liberal Party, 
which had been in power for some years 
past, and the re-emergence, under a new 
and vigorous leadership, of the Conserva- 
tive Party, pledged to tariff protection for 
Canada’s industrial development. 


The Bennett Cabinet 


Following the defeat of the Liberal 
Party in the parliamentary elections held 
early in August, Mr. Mackenzie King, the 
Liberal Premier, tendered, on August 7, 
the resignation of himself and his cabinet. 
A new cabinet was immediately sworn in, 
headed by Mr. R. B. Bennett, the leader 
of the Conservative Party, as Prime Min- 
ister. The new cabinet is made up as 
follows: 


Mr Bennett, Prime Minister, External Affairs, and 

_ Finance 

Mr. Hugh Guthrie, Justice 

Dr. Robert Manion, Railways 

Mr. H. H. Stevens, Trade and Commerce 

Mr. E. B. Ryckman, National Revenue 

Mr. Robert Weir, Agricuiture 

Mr. Hugh Stewart, Public Works 

Mr. Arthur Sauve, Postmaster-General 

Mr. Alfred Duranleau, Marine 

Mr. Maurice Dupré, Solicitor-General 

Mr. Charles Cahan, Secretary of State 

Mr. Edgar N. Rhodes, Fisheries 

Colonel Donald Sutherland, Defence 

Dr. Murray MacLaren, Pensions and National 
Health 
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Senator Gideon Robertson, Labor 

Mr. Thomas Murphy, Interior 

Mr. W. A. Gordon, Immigration 

Sir George Perley, Mr. J. A. MacDonald, Minis- 
ters without portfolio 


In making up his cabinet, Mr. Bennett 
has secured representative men from all 
Provinces. He has balanced the cabinet 
by the inclusion of old parliamentarians 
with administrative experience, such as Sir 
Perley and Mr. Stevens, while fresh blood 
has been brought in by the selection of 
untried members who give promise of a 
vigorous and progressive administration. 
Fourteen of the Ministers are Protestants, 
and there are five Roman Catholics, of 
whom three are French Canadians. 

Five of the new Ministers have brilliant 
war records and decorations, while Sir 
George Perley was the wartime High Com- 
missioner of Canada in London. The ex- 
service men in the cabinet include Dr. 
Manion, Minister of Railways, Dr. Murray 
MacLaren, Minister of Pensions, Colonel 
Sutherland, Minister of Defence, and Mr. 
Weir, Minister of Agriculture. 


The New Leader’s Career and Views 


Richard Bedford Bennett is Canada’s 
eleventh Prime Minister since the forma- 
tion of the confederated Dominion. Born 
in 1870, he has long been identified with 
the political life of his country, although 
he has only recently emerged into a posi- 
tion of national leadership. 

Mr. Bennett first appeared on the polit- 
ical stage as an opponent of the provisions 
about separate Catholic schools embodied 
in the new provincial constitution of Al- 
berta and Saskatchewan. The reputation 
which he made in this matter won for him 
the leadership of the tiny band of Conser- 
vatives who were elected to Alberta’s first 
Legislature in 1905. For six years Mr. 
Bennett fought at Edmonton an_ uphill 
and almost singlehanded fight against the 
strongly entrenched Liberals, but he grew 
weary of provincial politics and went into 
business. Having established his financial 
fortunes on a firm basis he returned to the 
political arena at the “reciprocity” election 
of 1911, when Calgary returned him as a 
Conservative by a handsome majority. 

In his first Parliament Mr. Bennett made 
no notable mark apart from a wholly 
creditable revolt against certain railway 
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policies of the Borden Ministry. When he 
found himself out of sympathy with his 
leaders upon some of their policies in con- 
nection with the War and the project of a 
Coalition Ministry he decided at the elec- 
tion of 1917 to withdraw from politics and 
devote himself to the law practice and 
extensive business interests which he had 
acquired. He was with difficulty induced 
to join Mr. Meighen’s reorganized and 
short-lived cabinet in 1920, but he did not 
contrive any serious renewal of his political 
activities until the general election of 1925, 
when he was again returned for Calgary. 
He then played a prominent part in the 
stormy session of 1926 and joined the sec- 
ond ministry as Minister of Finance. His 
spell of office, however, was against brief, 
although not long afterwards he became 
leader of his party and in 1930 led it to 
victory at the polls. 

During the recent election campaign, he 
advocated a policy of “Canada First,”’ and 
of almost violent economic ‘nationalism. 
He defends this policy on the ground that, 
as North America has become since the 
War a great center of economic power, it 
will be better for the future of the Com- 
monwealth that its North American unit 
should be economically strong and self- 
sufficient rather than that temporary suc- 
cor should be given to some embarrassed 
British industries by tariff concessions 
which stunt local Canadian industries. But 
he has also proclaimed his belief that inter- 
imperial trade can only be developed on a 
lasting basis by a system of reciprocal pref- 
erences, and he holds that the conservation 
of the interests of efficient Canadian manu- 
facturers who can supply the local markets 
with products of high quality is not incom- 
patible with measures which will divert 
a great deal of trade now enjoyed by for- 
eign countries to the mother country and 
dominions. 


Upward Revision of the Tariff 


Within a fortnight of assuming office, 
the new Prime Minister set machinery into 
motion to implement his principal election 
pledge, the adjustment of customs duties 
in such a manner as to safeguard the home 
market for Canadian producers. He first 
abolished the existing tariff board, clearing 
the way for the creation of a tariff commis- 
sion more in line with his ideas, and then 
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set to work preparing for the September 
session of the Parliament a new tariff bill 

This bill, giving Canada the highest 
tariff ever known there, was introduced by 
Mr. Bennett in the House of Commons at 
Ottawa on September 16, and was passed 
by a substantial majority several days later. 
The principal changes introduced by the 
new tariff affect iron and steel, cotton and 
woolen textiles, silks, boots and shoes, 
paper, metals, minerals, common window 
glass, copper bars, kitchenware, heating 
apparatus, agricultural implements, and 
gasoline, all of which are subjected to an 
average increase of 25 per cent in duties. 
Imports from the United States will be 
severely curtailed, and shipments from Eu- 
rope will also be restricted. Altogether, 
170 items in the existing tariff are repealed, 
and 134 new ones enacted. 

In introducing the tariff bill, Mr. Ben- 
nett said that the measure was not a gen- 
eral tariff revision, but only made changes 
that would give employment to a large 
number of men and women in Canada. 
There would be a general revision of the 
tariff in the next regular session of Parlia- 
ment, the existing schedules being full of 
anachronisms and unsound in many par- 
ticulars. 

He then continued: 


We have assurances that these tariff changes 
will give employment within a few weeks to more 
than 25,000 people. We propose to provide that 
the requirements of the 10,000,000 people living in 
Canada shall, as far as possible, be provided by 
Canadian producers. The countervailing duties 
against the United States are repealed, and, in- 
stead of living in a cloudland of conjecture and 
doubt, we have definitely stated in the schedules 
the rates that will apply. Ample duties are im- 
posed that will be effective, and for them we offer 


no apology. 


In connection with his new tariff, Mr. 
Bennett is trying an interesting experiment 
in price control, which he described in his 
speech in the following terms: 


We have a definite and positive assurance from 
the manufacturers that the tariff increases will 
involve no increase of prices to the consumer, and 
the government has the right to reduce duties in 
the event of profiteering. Manufacturers have 
given assurances that there will be a reduction 
of prices as their plants reach maximum output. 
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Duties Raised Against the United States 


A part of the impetus which had carried 
the Canadian tariff revision so quickly 
through the enactment stage undoubtedly 
came as a reaction to the upward revision 
of the American tariff. Many of the duties 
in Mr. Bennett’s tariff are plainly directed 
against the United States. Such, for exam- 
ple, is the case of the general tariff on 
agricultural implements, which has been 
raised 10 to 25 per cent. 

Farm machinery from the United States 
must now pay 25 per cent. Duties against 
other foreign countries are doubled on farm 
implements and farm machinery, while 
from Great Britain they are still admitted 
free. A heavy duty is imposed on farm 
tractors, which have hitherto been admitted 
free from the United States. 

The duties on horses, cattle, sheep, 
lambs, live hogs, fresh meats, canned meats, 
eggs, butter, cereals, hops, wheat, flour, cut 
flowers, potatoes, and soups, which were 
covered by countervailing duties against 
the United States, are now specifically in- 
creased to the same level which the United 
States imposes against such products ex- 
ported from Canada. The duty on adver- 


As Others See It 


The latest adaptation of the turning of swords into plowshares is found in 
the use by Idaho farmers of 1,500,000 pounds of high explosive manufactured 
during the war to clear 6,000 acres of land of stumps.—Christian Science 


Monitor. 


General Summerall says: “Desire for peace does not insure it.” No, and 
desire for a meal doesn’t satisfy hunger; but it does start you toward a restau- 


rant.—Cincinnati Inquirer. 


In the early days of the war the officer in charge of a British post deep 
in the heart of Africa received this wireless message from his superior officer: 

“War declared. Arrest all enemy aliens in your district.” 

With commendable promptness the superior received this reply: 

“Have arrested seven Germans, three Belgians, two Frenchmen, two 
Italians, an Austrian and an American. Please say who we're at war 


with.” —American Boy. 
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tising and printed matter is increased to a 
minimum of 35 per cent against the United 
States, but remains unchanged in regard 
to other countries. Increases are made on 
paper sacks or bags, wrapping paper, and 
paper containers of all kinds. Petroleum 
oils and gasoline will be subject to higher 





rates from the British Empire—namely, 
two cents a gallon. Great Britain is also 
affected by an increase in the duty on 
earthenware and stoneware demijohns, 
churns, and crocks from 20 to 25 per cent; 
in the case of the United States the rate is 
raised to 35 per cent. 

The duties on plates of iron and steel, 
hot or cooled rolled, are increased from all 
countries. The British preference rate is 
raised from $2 to $4.25 per ton, the inter- 
mediate rate from $4 to $6, and the Amer- 
ican rate from $6 to $7. The intermediate 
rates on iron or steel shapes are raised from 
$5.50 to $6 per ton, and the rates on all 
other iron and steel products are substan- 
tially increased. The rate on British cast- 
iron or steel pipe is raised from $5 to $7 
per ton, the rate for the United States from 
$10 to $14, and for all other countries 
from $9 to $12 per ton. 











Christmas Eve Around the Most 
Wonderful of Trees 


By THE EDITOR 


Christmas, one and all! 

Have you ever seen the most wonderful 
tree in all the world? No? That is inter- 
esting, for here it is, right here before our 
very eyes—this green, graceful tree, this, 
our Christmas lady all dressed up tonight 
in her silks and satins of shiny colored 
lights. There is no other tree quite so 
beautiful and wonderful as this, our own 
Community Christmas tree. 

I am quite sure that I am stating a fact, 
for I have had some chats lately, several 
very private and personal conversations 
with this our mutual friend. Do you 
remember how the wandering father of 
the lively Miss Rosalind found—in the 
forest of Arden—books in running brooks, 
sermons in stones, good in everything, and, 
perhaps strangest of all, tongues in trees? 
Well, I have been surprised to find how 
easy it is to talk with this, our lovely lady. 
She has a real story to tell, and she told it 
to me. 

It was this way. A few nights ago, it 
came to me that this charming person 
seemed to have most unusual refinement and 
cultivation, and that I ought to make her 
acquaintance. So, quite conscious that I 
had been very unneighborly, I went over to 
call. As we talked I soon learned that she 
is surprisingly gracious. When I asked her 
to tell me something of the story of her 
life, she seemed not at all embarrassed. 
Indeed, she was quite willing to tell me 
anything and everything I really wished to 
know about her. Here is a thing that 
impressed me especially—what she said was 
said so simply and naturally that I felt 
more deeply than I can say the exact truth 
of every word she uttered. While I know 
that I have forgotten much that she said, 
let me tell you what I seem to remember of 
her modest but fascinating tale. 

“T was born long, long ago,” she began, 
“in a wee country place, down a tiny side 
street called Little Tree Lane. I can’t seem 


(Foe evening, boys and girls. A merry 


to remember much about my parents, except 
that they were very good people, quite 
upright, who had to work very hard for a 
living; and they seemed to have a very good 
reputation. I remember I went to school 
to a smiling and kindly little man named 
Gardener, who looked after me and taught 
he how to behave and to be strong. He fed 
me things I liked to eat and showed me how 
to get along with my many, many play- 
mates. But, somehow, I never was quite 
happy down there on Little Tree Lane, for 
something in me told me that with a father 
and mother such as mine, and a teacher 
such as I had always had, I ought to be 
somebody, a real somebody, and do some- 
thing that would mean something. 

“Well, one day a very pleasant man came 
down from the city to our wee country 
place and talked with me a long time. He 
consulted with my father and mother. He 
had a long conference with my teacher, Mr. 
Gardener. And, finally, he invited me to 
come up here to this pretty place, as he 
slyly added, ‘to live with the boys and girls.’ 
I just could not resist that temptation, and 
so here I am.” 

“And you are quite happy?” I asked. 

“Oh, yes, I am very happy. I like this 
Christmas dress with all these velvety fab- 
rics of color, over my ordinary gown of 
eternal spring. I have quite fallen in love 
with Santa Claus. I enjoy all your gener- 
ous attentions. I confess I prefer good so- 
ciety.” 

She seemed to blush a bit, I thought, 
when she said this last. But it was said so 
quietly and sincerely, it all seemed per- 
fectly natural and fine. 

And then she told me some very personal 
things, which I can only hint to you. She 
told me where she gets her hats, green in 
summer and white in winter; her street 
clothes and what the dressmakers say about 
her taste. She told me where she gets her 
laundry done. She told me some of the 
things she hears boys and girls say as they 
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pass, some of them very sensible things, 
and some of them ; well, she had noth- 
ing unkind to say about any of our boys and 
girls. She spoke of the kindness of the 
people here next door. 

But a thing that especially attracted my 
attention was to have her tell me how she 
gets her drinking water. It is very curious. 
Do you know, all the water she drinks 
comes from a sacred well; and, very stir- 
ring thing, it is brought to her every day by 
three very mysterious people, one called 
Norn Past, another called Norn Present, and 
still another called Norn Future. You and I 
may catch these mysterious persons, some 
day, carrying their water from the sacred 
well; for they must live out here, I am sure, 
just around some corner or other. 

This story of the sacred well aroused my 
curiosity still more, and I said, “Please tell 
me more of yourself, it is all so charming. 
I am sure all our boys and girls will wish to 
hear everything.” And so she went on, as 
nearly as I can remember, telling me first of 
her boughs or branches something like this: 

“T have a strange trouble with these arms 
of mine,” she said, slightly shrugging her 
green shoulders. “You see, I have many 
many of them, with many, many hands; 
but I have great difficulty in getting people 
to see either all of my real arms or all of 
my real hands. If you look very carefully, 
for example, you will see that one of my 
hands holds that light across the street; 
one of them that star on yonder cathedral; 
one of them that little child up the street 
who is ill in bed tonight, wondering hope- 
fully about Christmas day; one of them 
that butterfly, until spring shall come; one 
of them the choir singing its Christmas 
carols; one of them the moon. Every star 
of heaven is in a hand of mine. These are 
only some of the things I hold in my hands. 
I love to hold them in my hands.” 

After a silence, lowering her tone of voice 
a little, she began again: 

“You may have heard something of my 
roots. But, as with my arms and my hands, 
these, too, seem to be hard to follow and 
to understand. I heard a teacher of botany 
tell his class the other day that my roots, 
except what he called my main or ‘tap 
root,’ are only about two feet long, and that 
this main or ‘tap root’ is only about three 
feet long. Would you really like to know 
about my roots?” she asked. 
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“Of course,” I said, ‘with branches such 
as yours, it must be that your roots are also 
very wonderful.” And so she told me about 
her roots. She said, as I recall: 

“T have roots in England, in France, in 
Germany, and all the lands of the earth: 
under all the seas, and in every little kind- 
ness of the past. Why, one of my roots is in 
the home of every good Scout where he did 
his ‘good turn’; another in the hope that 
started the Community Chest; another in 
every square thing that was done when no- 
body was looking. One of my roots starts 
in the house of old man Scrooge after Tiny 
Tim had got through with him; and, of 
course, one of my strongest roots is Tiny 
Tim himself. 

“Do you recall,” she went on, “how, 
long, long ago, on a cold and wintry night, 
poor Julian, the ferryman, rowed a fainting 
leper across the stormy water; and how, 
taking him for warmth to his humble home, 
he found that his poor sick passenger was 
neither poor nor sick, but that he was Jesus 
the Christ? One of my roots begins at the 
hearth of that kindly ferryman, adored now 
by all as Saint Julian the Poor. 

“But that main root of mine—I must tell 
you about that. The botanist was wrong. 
This ‘tap root’ is much more than three feet 
long. It goes down and down, by the center 
of the earth, right through the Kingdom of 
Death, to a place on the other side of the 
world where there are shepherds abiding in 
the fields and keeping watch by night over 
their flocks. And an angel of the Lord 
stands by them, and the glory of the Lord 
shines round about them; and the angel is 
saying unto them, ‘Be not afraid; for, be- 
hold, I bring you good tidings of great joy, 
which shall be to all the people, for unto 
you is born this day in the city of David a 
Saviour, which is Christ the Lord.’ And 
with the angel there is a multitude of the 
heavenly host praising God and saying, 
‘Glory to God in the highest, and on earth 
peace, good will toward men.’ And all this 
because of a babe lying in a manger.” 

And the tree told me other things which I 
could not seem to hear very well. But what 
she made clear to me I have told to you, 
just as I remember it. 

Wonderful Christmas Tree! And so your 
trunk is topped by the farthermost star. 
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Your boughs reach out and out, holding our 
homes, our schools, our churches, indeed, all 
of our loveliest things, in their hands. You 
drink from the pitchers of water brought 
by the three Norns from the sacred well. 
Your roots are from every yesterday of 
hope and love and decent deeds around the 
globe; and one, for us the main one, from 
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that little manger outside an inn of Beth- 
lehem. 

You are very beautiful. You are the most 
beautiful, the most wonderful tree in all the 
world. The people of the faraway North- 
lands, we suppose, would call you “Igdra- 
sil.” We shall always think of you as our 
everlasting Tree of Life. 








Economic Tendencies Affecting the 


Peace of the World’ 


By ANDRE SIEGFRIED 


Scope of the Subject 


HE following resolution was adopted by 
the International Economic Conference 
of 1927: 


“(a) Economic Tendencies Affecting the Peace 
of the World. 


“The Conference, recognizing that the main- 
tenance of world peace depends largely upon the 
principles on which the economic policies of na- 
tions are framed and executed, 

“Recommends that the governments and peo- 
ples of the countries here represented should to- 
gether give continuous attention to this aspect 
of the economic problem, and looks forward to 
the establishment of recognized principles designed 
to eliminate those economic difficulties which 
cause friction and misunderstanding in a world 
which has everything to gain from peaceful and 
harmonious progress.” 


The Assembly reminded the economic 
committee of the importance which it at- 
tached to the study of this aspect of the 
problem of peace, and the consultative 
committee expressed the hope that histor- 
ians, economists and other students would 
give attention to this subject, Finally the 
economic committee, with the Council’s ap- 
proval, stated that this vast problem should 
be more closely analyzed “with a view to 
stimulating research and discussion among 
private persons and institutions competent 
in the matter.” We should therefore en- 
deavor here to consider the main subjects 
of the inquiry, which may continue for 
several vears. It is to be hoped that in 


this connection assistance will be received 
from many quarters. 

We do not think we need examine at the 
moment whether economic interests are the 
principal or, in reality, the sole cause of 
war; neither do we consider it necessary to 
investigate to what extent, as compared 
with strictly political causes, economic ten- 
dencies may lead to war (in many—per- 
haps in the majority of cases—political and 
economic factors are so closely bound up 
together that it is impossible to analyze 
them separately). It will probably be 
more helpful to acknowledge at the start 
that the defense of economic interests may, 
and frequently does, lead either to the em- 
ployment of force or to recourse to war— 
two forms of violence which it is often diffi- 
cult to distinguish. We should therefore 
ascertain in what form and circumstances 
and under what conditions economic inter- 
ests are the cause of misunderstanding, fric- 
tion and war. 


Psychological or Political Factors Con- 
nected with the Economic Situation 
which May Lead to War 


Private economic interests are naturally 
tempted to appeal to their governments 
for support when those interests conflict 
with foreign interests. An attempt is thus 
made to replace pacific, reciprocal and 
equitable agreements by arbitrary pres- 


* A memorandum prepared at the request of 
the economic committee of the League of Na- 
tions, but embodying only the views of the author. 
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sure—pressure which is virtually confirmed 
by force. Moreover, governments often 
anticipate this desire on the part of private 
interests for political support, which gives 
them a pretext to intervene, apparently on 
economic but, in reality, on political 
grounds. 

A risk of conflict may thus arise and this 
is increased, or may even be created, if 
public opinion in any country regards, or 
is induced to regard, the dispute from a 
psychological standpoint, thus introducing 
an emotional element into the matter. Then 
the real cause of the trouble is no longer 
the economic dispute with which it began, 
but overexcitation of a strictly political 
sentiment. 


Principal Economic Causes Likely to Lead 
to Misunderstanding, Friction or War 


With these qualifications, the principal 
causes of misunderstanding, friction or war 
due to economic factors might, we think, 
be classified as follows: 

1. First, we have causes relating to con- 
ditions of production, of which the chief 
cause in every country at the present time 
is undoubtedly the question of obtaining 
supplies of raw materials. 

2. Then there are causes connected with 
factors relating to international communica- 
tions ; For instance, the international move- 
ment of ships, aircraft, railways, commodi- 
ties, and even men; or, again, with the con- 
ditions under which a country communi- 
cates either with its colonies or with other 
countries by post, submarine cable, et 
cetera. 

3. Lastly, there are causes connected 
with the expansion of certain countries; 
this expansion may take the following 
forms: The expansion of trade (exports 
and markets); the expansion of capital 
(foreign investments, exploitation of for- 
eign countries or territories by means of 
capital investment, exploitation of colo- 
nies); the expansion of population (emi- 
gration and settlement colonies). 


Practical Utility of Such an Inquiry 


Once the principal causes likely to lead 
to friction, misunderstanding or war have 
been recognized, we shall be able to draw 
up more accurately, by contrast, the prin- 
ciples of a policy capable of reducing or 
eliminating friction, misunderstanding or 
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war. If they were put into practice by 
governments these principles would help 
to create an atmosphere and economic con- 
ditions conducive to peace. 


I. Causes Relating to Production 


Requirements of Production Which May 
Lead to the Employment of Force 


A country is hardly likely to attempt to 
procure capital by force; it will more prob- 
ably have to defend itself at times against 
overzealous investors who may neverthe- 
less assert that they have the country’s true 
interests at heart. Labor can be obtained 
by pressure or violence; by means of raids, 
for instance, or by methods of collective 
recruiting in which the contract is merely a 
matter of form. The main reason why such 
action does not lead to war is because it is 
generally taken against peoples who are too 
weak politically to resist. 

It is the necessity of obtaining raw mate- 
rials—the desire to procure or to monopo- 
lize the gifts of nature, freely bestowed 
in one case and denied in another—which 
is most likely to endanger peace and to 
cause force to be employed. The struggle 
is similar to that which ensues in connec- 
tion with the division of territory in all 
parts of the world. Industrial development 
has made this the primary cause of mis- 
understanding, friction or war, because at 
the present time all great industrial coun- 
tries have urgent need of raw materials 
which are unobtainable in their territory or 
are only procurable in quantities inadequate 
to meet their increasing requirements. 


The Acuteness of the Need Varies According 
to the Class of Raw Material 


In the case of agricultural produce, the 
need is less acute, because it is always pos- 
sible to grow other crops in a similar cli- 
mate; in short, there can here be no ques- 
tion of a monopoly at all events, in the 
long run. 

With minerals, however, it is a very dif- 
ferent matter, because it may only be pos- 
sible to find them in a certain country; 
they can be sought for, discovered and 
exploited, but they cannot be planted or 
produced elsewhere. The gravity of this 
position is increased because it applies, not 
only to raw materials proper, but to fuel 
and to the sources of power which have 
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become absolutely essential to modern 
large-scale industry. While coal may be 
found to some extent everywhere, this is 
not the case with oil; water power may 
be obtainable in the vicinity, but on the 
other side of a frontier, and its use by a 
neighboring country will depend on the 
policy adopted by the possessor. 

Large industrial countries are becoming 
by an irresistible movement more and more 
dependent on others for their supplies of 
raw materials. At first, they simply con- 
verted their own raw products, and this was 
the start of their development as manufac- 
turing countries. Later on, however, the 
course of their industrial development, 
which it is beyond their power to control, 
forces them to import an increasing pro- 
portion of the raw materials which they 
require. In the case of the most highly 
developed countries, the need to import 
certain raw materials becomes a necessity 
of their existence, which is no less urgent 
than that of obtaining food. The propor- 
tion of imports of raw materials to the 
total imports of those countries clearly 
shows the extent of their economic depend- 
ence on others. 


How the Above Situation May Lead to Mis- 
understanding, Friction or War 


We must here distinguish between the 
point of view of the buying country and 
that of the selling country. 

The buying country, rightly or wrongly, 
may fear that certain raw materials may 
become unprocurable by it, either because 
they may be kept by the producer or be- 
cause others may monopolize them. In 
certain cases this fear may become a verita- 
ble obsession. Naturally the country will 
then endeavor to make sure of certain, 
lasting and, if possible, permanent supplies 
of the products which it fears may become 
unprocurable. For instance, it may at- 
tempt to control (in the American sense of 
the word, i. e., to dominate) the undertak- 
ings which, in the selling country, produce 
the raw material required; or else it may 
urge the government of that country not 
to reduce unduly, by means of export pro- 
hibitions, excessive export duties or export 
quotas, the quantity of products which it 
requires and which it may not be able to 
obtain elsewhere. Various methods may be 
employed in connection with a safeguard- 
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ing policy of this kind, ranging from an 
absolutely normal and pacific form of con- 
tract to war and conquest. Effect may be 
given to this policy simply by the conclu- 
sion of a long-term contract or by contrac- 
tual negotiations with the sovereign state 
in question. Requests may, however, be 
accompanied by pressure, threats or even 
by resort to force; the buying country may 
even attempt to obtain sovereign possession 
of the territory producing the coveted 
material, or, what practically comes to the 
same thing, to establish a protectorate de 
jure or de facto there. All these arguments 
are, of course, based on the assumption 
that the buying country is the stronger— 
otherwise pressure would be impossible. 
This shows the importance of force in con- 
nection with the problem of raw materials. 

The selling country by its attitude may 
create an atmosphere favorable to peace or 
to war. If it refuses to sell, conflict ensues. 
The supposition is, of course, absurd, but 
there is a wide range open between full 
consent and complete refusal. We should 
inquire to what extent the refusal, whether 
total or partial, may cause annoyance. It 
will be so if discrimination is exercised in 
the treatment of any particular country, 
or if (even without discrimination) the 
refusal is actually intended to apply to a 
single or what is practically a single buyer, 
or if a certain price has been intentionally 
fixed by agreement for the home market 
and another and widely different price for 
the export market, and, in general, if the 
consumer in question is led to think that he 
is being imposed upon. The irritating 
nature of such an attitude is, however, only 
apparent when the producing country is 
not in a position to transform its own raw 
materials. A country which keeps its raw 
materials and only exports them in the form 
of manufactured or semimanufactured 
goods cannot be accused of acting in an 
aggresive manner. We must not, however, 
be too ready to assert that in such a case 
all possibilities of conflict are precluded. 


Psychological or Political Factors Con- 
ducive to Peace 


What actually happens when one coun- 
try possesses the raw material needed by 
another country? As a rule, the stronger 
(perhaps we should say the larger or the 
richer) gets its own way. If it is a produc- 
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ing country, it will dispose of its products 
as it wishes. If it is a consuming country, 
it will be tempted to requisition in one form 
or another the materials which it requires. 
In that case it will perhaps be wiser for 
the weaker country to give way to a suffi- 
cient extent to prevent the stronger from 
attempting to resort to force; it will often 
be difficult for it to insure full respect for 
its sovereignty. It will usually be wiser for 
the stronger country not to go too far, be- 
cause it can generally get what it wants 
without going to war, if not in every case 
without resort to force. If it desired to go 
further this would lead to the assumption 
that the economic argument was merely a 
thin disguise for an underlying political 
motive. 

In these circumstances a reasonable atti- 
tude on both sides is more likely to insure 
peace. The sovereignty of the producing 
country doubtless gives it—in theory, at 
all events—all rights, but it may be wiser 
for it not to make full use of them. If it 
does not take advantage of the position in 
order to obtain undue privileges, if it does 
not attempt to bully the consuming coun- 
try, the latter—feeling confident that it 
will not be imposed upon and will be able 
to obtain regular supplies of the materials 
which it needs—will not be tempted to 
resort to pressure or violence. 

What causes are likely to lead countries 
to adopt an attitude of moderation? Asa 
rule their own interests will, or should, 
guide them to do so, because the seller ob- 
tains no advantage from bullying his cus- 
tomers or the buyer from threatening his 
supplier. If they are blinded or carried 
away by passion, it is still possible for third 
parties, who are always affected by a con- 
flict, to intervene. 

This intervention may be beneficially 
exercised by international opinion and 
abuses may thereby be prevented. If an 
enlightened opinion, conscious of its own 
powers, were created and developed, it 
could affirm the recognized principles of 
what we may call a code of international 
economic morality in accordance with which 
certain practices would be condemned. The 
practical expression of an _ international 
opinion of this kind would take the form 
of the acceptance of common legislation 
based on general conventions in accordance 
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with the work already begun by the League 
of Nations. j 
Such legislation will not perhaps prevent 
the inevitable. Certain tendencies, apart 
from their morality, are too strong to be 
resisted. Nevertheless, by regulating trade 
and organizing it on normal lines, we should 
relieve the buyer of the fear of being unable 
to obtain his raw materials, to which we 
have already referred. We should remove 
the temptation to which he is exposed—or, 
at all events, any justification for this 
temptation—to resort to force. The pro- 
ducer would be protected from the exces- 
sive ambitions of the consumer, which 
might do him harm, and at the same time 
he would be discouraged from arbitrarily 
taking advantage of a situation the very 
privileges of which are likely to lead to 
threats and danger. Finally, the risk of 
a direct altercation fraught with the grav- 
est dangers would be lessened or prevented. 


II. Causes Connected with Factors 
Relating to International Com- 
munications 
Countries Directly Affected by Factors Re- 
lating to International Conmunications 

A self-supporting country will be little 
affected by factors relating to international 
communications. These are, however, of 
the utmost importance to a country which 
is economically dependent on others either 
for its imports (foodstuffs, raw materials) 
or its exports (foreign markets) or for the 
freedom of its communications in general, 
and failing which its equilibrium will be 
imperiled. As a rule a country whose 
economic equilibrium depends on these fac- 
tors tends to become a naval power and to 
interest itself in the freedom or command 
of the seas. 

These same considerations will also apply 
to a country, even though it is not econom- 
ically dependent on others, which lies on 
the main world trade-routes. Such a coun- 
try may either be tempted to take advan- 
tage of its position in order to make extor- 
tionate demands (as was formerly done by 
countries which collected arbitrary and 
excessive toll-dues) or—what is more prob- 
able at the present time—it may feel that 
its position is endangered by the interven- 
tion of powerful interests utilizing the 
routes which, geographically, it is in a posi- 
tion to control, to obstruct or even to close. 
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What Actually Happens in the Case of a 
Strait or an Isthmus 

If the country owning the strait or isth- 
mus is a strong country, it will itself regu- 
late the conditions governing use. Its 
powers may be exercised in war-time by 
stopping the traffic and in peace-time by 
imposing excessive or discriminatory tariffs, 
or by subjecting traffic to irksome condi- 
tions. If, on the other hand, the country 
owning the route is not the strongest, it 
will doubtless be tempted to act as if it 
were, but in such a case the principal user 
will be certain to interfere if it is not granted 
favorable conditions and will end by con- 
trolling, that is to say, by itself regulating 
in its own interests, the conditions govern- 
ing the traffic. The chief user may even 
be tempted to seize the position and the 
surrounding land, either by conquest, the 
establishment of a protectorate or by any 
other means affording it military control. 
If there are several powers whose strength 
is more or less equal and who are jealous 
of each other, they will agree upon joint 
control. In this case the solution will differ 
only in appearance, because it will always 
be dictated by the strongest country or the 
strongest group, 


Policy in Regard to World Routes Which 
Powers Economically Strong but Depen- 
dent on Other Countries Tend to Adopt 
This policy comprises certain principles 

which are nearly always adopted by powers 

desirous of extending their activities to all 
parts of the world. Their primary aim is 
to make sure of benefiting by the freedom 
of communications and transit, whether for 
vessels, aircraft, commodities, men or news 
to be transmitted by post, telegraph or sub- 
marine cable. In particular they desire the 
free use of international straits and chan- 
nels. It is equally important for them to 
eliminate any factor likely to endanger the 
safety of the principal world routes or to 
take precautions in advance to deal with 
any such factors. In peace-time the free- 
dom of the routes may be sufficient for the 
purpose, and the power concerned may be 
content with exercising what may be termed 

a “negative” control. In war-time, how- 

ever, the freedom of the seas will tend to 

assume the form of supreme control by that 
power, 7.e., the command of the seas. 
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Powers with a world-wide radius of 
action thus feel the need for a large quan- 
tity of “political apparatus’”—naval bases, 
coaling stations and oil depots, landing 
grounds for aircraft, submarine cables with 
control of the points at which they come 
ashore, a wireless station, international 
channels. A policy of this kind is not a 
peaceful policy except in appearance, or at 
all events it is only negatively so. In actual 
fact, a powerful country does not leave it 
to others to insure and guarantee the free- 
dom and safety of its communications. It 
always aims at controlling these itself. This 
does not mean that it does not allow others 
to enjoy the safety and freedom established 
by it; it means that such a country con- 
tinues to be the bestower. In these circum- 
stances, there is a difference between actual 
liberty, which may exist and even be freely 
bestowed and final control, the source of 
which is arbitrary, because it is equivalent 
to the predominance of an_ individual 
country. 


International Conditions Rendering the 
Foregoing Solutions Relating to Inter- 
national Communications Unnecessary 


If we could be certain that a country 
enjoying a strategical position on world 
trade-routes would not take undue advan- 
tage of this position, or would not itself 
fall under the sway of another country 
which would use its power to promote its 
own exclusive interests, we should be right 
in thinking that exclusive control by the 
chief user would no longer be justified, and 
the latter might not even consider it neces- 
sary. 

How is it possible to achieve this result? 
By the internationalization of certain re- 
gions, which is the classic solution; by 
treaties between the principal parties con- 
cerned, guaranteeing each other equitable 
conditions (for instance, the Hay-Paunce- 
fote Treaty concerning the Panama Canal) ; 
by conventions in the application of which 
the principal parties concerned have suffi- 
cient confidence, in time of war as in time 
of peace, to refrain from taking one-sided 
action to protect their interests; by the in- 
ternational acceptance of what might be 
called certain principles of international 
morality in regard to world routes. For 
instance, the guaranteeing of a right of 
passage for all, irrespective of nationality, 
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or the guarantee that, in the application 
of tariffs, there shall be no discrimination 
in respect of the person or the destination 
(these two principles might now be re- 
garded as generally accepted). From the 
purely economic standpoint, the solution 
would not need to be carried any further in 
peace-time. Such a solution may, how- 
ever, appear inadequate to the powerful 
interests concerned, because, on the one 
hand, they do not know what would happen 
in war-time and, on the other, they may be 
influenced by political as well as by eco- 
nomic considerations. 

The traditional policy of the great coun- 
tries concerned has been to undertake the 
task of supervision themselves and it may 
be said that, as a rule, they have extended 
the benefits to all. Nevertheless, the pre- 
carious nature of such freedom cannot be 
denied. It is a peaceful solution only in 
the sense of being a pax Romana. At the 
same time there may perhaps be no better 
substitute today. It is certain, however, 
that, if a recognized code of international 
rights and obligations in regard to com- 
munications were established, unfair treat- 
ment of the users of the main world routes 
would gradually become less frequent, and 
the temptations and pretexts to establish 
exclusive and unjust control would be con- 
tinuously reduced. 


‘tauses Connec i > Ex- 
C es Connected with the Ex 
pansion of Certain Countries 


Ill. 


Conditions and Circumstances to Which 
Economic Expansion Is Due 


When a country has reached a certain 
stage of development, either as regards the 
number of its inhabitants, its industrial 
progress or the standard of living of its 
population, it naturally feels the need for 
economic expansion. It then ceases to be 
completely self-sustaining, because its ter- 
ritory or its natural resources become inade- 
quate for its increased requirements and it 
is forced to depend to some extent on other 
countries and, in one form or another, to 
obtain some part of its means of existence 
from abroad. Such a country then comes 
to take an interest in the affairs of the 
others. This may be conducive to peace, 
but it can also lead to war. 

Expansion may take various forms. For 
instance, there may be an expansion of 
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manufacturing manifested in the form of 
exports and efforts to secure foreign mar- 
kets. Expansion may also take the form 
of the export of capital—foreign invest- 
ments, development of foreign countries 
(by the establishment of undertakings in 
those countries), exploitation colonies, i.e., 
colonies regarded as places in which to 
invest capital and establish undertakings 
rather than as places in which to settle. 
Lastly, there may be an expansion of the 
population by immigration to foreign coun- 
tries or by the settlelment of territories 
which have no definite owner. A country 
may expand in all three directions simul- 
taneously. If, however, expansion is not 
possible in one of these directions, it is 
proportionately increased in the other two. 
For instance, if an overpopulated country 
cannot dispose of its surplus population by 
emigration, it will have to create industries 
and export manufactured products. 

This gives rise to grave problems. To 
what extent should other countries be re- 
quired to submit to the invasion of an 
expanding country? In actual fact, expan- 
sion is due to developments over which 
men have no control, even though they may 
believe they have. It is, we think, futile 
to consider whether this expansion is legi- 
timate; it must be accepted as a fact and 
efforts must be made to diminish its most 
dangerous consequences. 

Experience shows that, even if it is pacific 
in appearance, the expansion of strong 
nations is based on force, and that expan- 
sion can only be resisted by force, even 
though, in this latter case also, it is still 
pacific in appearance. For instance, immi- 
gration laws could doubtless not be main- 
tained in the face of the protests of the 
countries which they exclude unless they 
were directly or indirectly supported by 
political or military strength. When ex- 
pansion is enforced or checked by compul- 
sion in this way, it is liable to be enforced 
or checked without any guarantee of mod- 
eration. However, in the case of a natural 
disequilibrium—for which a remedy is es- 
sential—it is always premature to suppose 
that the question has been finally settled by 
force. If the initial causes of the disequilib- 
rium persist, natural equilibrium will al- 
ways tend to be restored sooner or later in 
one form or another. It is often difficult 
to say which is the more interesting—the 
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country whose population is obliged to emi- 
grate or the country which is striving to 
avoid taking these emigrants, the country 
which needs to expand or the country which 
fears the expansion of others. It may per- 
haps be said that in general expansion is 
in the interests of production, if it is not 
always in accordance with moral principles. 

In these circumstances and from an inter- 
national standpoint, should these natural 
movements be opposed or encouraged? A 
satisfactory answer is impossible. Efforts 
might, however, be made to regulate such 
movements by subjecting them to certain 
conditions and providing safeguards for 
the country with a surplus population, the 
country receiving that population and for 
other countries. 


A. Expansion of Trade 


The extent to which a country needs to 
export—While exportation may be re- 
garded as a necessity for certain countries, 
this applies only to exports in general and 
not to exports to any particular market. 
It can hardly be maintained that one coun- 
try has any right to export to a certain 
other country, because it is always possible, 
even though it may be difficult, to transfer 
sales from one set of customers to another. 
In these circumstances the desire to export 
is hardly likely to lead to war. It may, 
however, cause friction and a strained situa- 
tion may ensue. 

We must distinguish between the expor- 
tation of raw products and of manufactured 
products. As a rule the former are easily 
disposed of, and in many cases buyers are 
only too eager to obtain them (this brings 
us back to the difficulties concerning raw 
materials). On the other hand manufac- 
tured products are difficult to place and 
resistance to their importation is an obvious 
source of difficulties which may lead to 
political crises. 

Conditions likely to lead to disputes in 
this connection, to aggravate them or to 
make them less acute—General defensive 
measures, even if irksome, designed to pre- 
vent the importation of foreign commodi- 
ties are less dangerous than measures in- 
volving discrimination against any particu- 
lar country. On the other hand uniform 
customs practices—for instance, those 
which conform to generally accepted inter- 
national principles—will create a pacific 
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even with a_ considerable 


atmosphere, 
amount of protectionism, if they counteract 
or eliminate any unfair treatment in indi- 


vidual cases. The work undertaken in this 
connection by the economic committee of 
the League of Nations makes any comments 
on our part superfluous. 


B. Expansion of Capital 


Various forms of this expansion.—This 
expansion may take many different forms: 
Loans to states with a view to political 
domination (such cases, which are very fre- 
quent, are of a political rather than an 
economic nature, and consequently do not 
come within the scope of our subject); the 
investment of capital in a foreign country, 
either in the form of a private loan or to a 
foreign state, or of loans to private per- 
sons or companies in a foreign country; the 
management of undertakings by foreigners 
in a country and, in particular, concessions 
obtained from a state including the grant 
of special privileges. There are many fine 
gradations between investment pure and 
simple and concessions involving partial 
loss of sovereignty for the state granting 
the concession. 

Political consequences of these various 
forms of investments.—In the first case 
(political loans), these may easily lead to 
the establishment of a protectorate, de facto 
or de jure. In the second (investment of 
capital), pledges may often be demanded 
at a given moment, and these may some- 
times involve an actual loss of sovereignty. 
But international opinion, mainly _ in- 
fluenced by envious third parties (and not 
so much as a question of principle), is 
inclined to disapprove the taking of these 
pledges or, at all events, to demand that 
this should be done internationally. It 
cannot be denied, however, that very pow- 
erful countries, in regions which they re- 
gard as under their influence, refuse to per- 
mit this internationalization of their action. 
In the third case (undertakings and con- 
cessions), the final result is usually the 
establishment of an exploitation colony in 
a more or less open form. 

Circumstances which may promote or 
check these developments.—The foreign 
lender, investor or owner of an undertaking 
will naturally be tempted to have recourse 
to political intervention (i.e., to urge his 
government to exercise political pressure) 
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if he does not feel certain of the security 
for his loan, if his operations are hampered 
or are in danger of being hampered by a 
revolution, by new legislation injurious to 
his interests, or by bullying or interference 
on the part of the local authority. 

On the other hand this political interven- 
tion will be delayed or even avoided alto- 
gether if the undertaking can be carried on 
under stable conditions, provided, however, 
that the owner of the undertaking has no 
ulterior political motive (in which case he 
could always find some pretext or other for 
a complaint). Similarly intervention will 
be avoided if the country in which the 
undertaking is being carried on is strong 
enough to resist or has another power be- 
hind it to back it up; this will also prove 
to be the case if there are several owners of 
different nationalities who are jealous of 
each other (unless they agree upon joint 
intervention, in which case the independ- 
ence of the country in which their activities 
are being pursued is again endangered, 
although in a different manner). 

Problems raised in this connection ——The 
most important problem concerns the right 
to exploit, the right not to exploit, the duty 
to exploit and the right to exploit in place 
of the country which does not do so—for 
instance, if one state does not work its 
resources, is another state entitled to do so 
in its place? If one state has not the right, 
can this wealth be exploited by a group of 
states? From a moral standpoint, it would 
be hard to find an answer. 

What actually happens is that the wall to 
produce, which is a form of the will to live, 
always conquers in the end. This means 
that production will take place unless it is 
prevented by a stronger power. At the 
present time (we may ask whether this has 
always been the case) it seems more difficult 
to prevent production on the part of man- 
kind than to promote it. If this is so, a 
wise country will not oppose what is in fact 
a necessity, but will merely endeavor to 
safeguard its independence in spite of this 
necessity. 

Solutions —The solutions to be adopted 
can thus be foreseen. 

In these circumstances a sovereign state 
cannot defend its rights, or, more correctly, 
its existence, unless it refrains from insist- 
ing too strongly on respect for all its rights. 
Otherwise, sooner or later, its resistance 
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will be broken down by force or it will be 
corrupted by money—the vital impulse 
which urges humanity to produce jis 
stronger than sovereign rights. 

The dangers resulting from this fact are 
obvious. There is a danger of servitude 
for the state which is forced to submit. 
For third parties there is a danger that their 
interests may be injured if intervention 
benefits one party on!y. If servitude and 
the perils of servitude, both for the victim 
and for third parties, are to be avoided, the 
state making concessions (even against its 
will) must do so without any risk to its 
independence. The state making the appli- 
cation must respect the reasonable rights 
of third parties (can these, however, be 
defined?). The state to which applications 
for concessions are made must feel that it 
is protected by international opinion; and 
the state applying for concessions must also 
feel that it is being watched by this opinion. 

As we have already observed, super- 
vision of this kind has always been exercised 
spontaneously through jealousy, but it 
should be made more dignified, more per- 
manent and more responsible. Principles 
should first be established, setting forth 
the attitude which each party is expected 
to adopt, demands which will be considered 
legitimate, guarantees which may be de- 
manded. and obtained. The rules of con- 
duct based on these principles might de- 
velop into international practices. A com- 
plete policy might be built up in this way, 
for instance, with regard to international 
credits, undertakings in foreign countries 
whose sovereign rights might possibly need 
protection, et cetera. The mandate system, 
as it has been applied since the Treaty of 
Versailles, affords an example of interven- 
tion of this kind. 


C. Expansion of Population 


Emigration without the political support 
of the emigrants’ government.—We must 
distinguish between emigrants who can and 
those who cannot be assimilated. 

If the emigrants belong to a race which 
can be assimilated by the new society in 
which they settle, they will probably be so 
assimilated, unless they arrive in sufficient 
numbers to impose the stamp of their race 
on the original inhabitants. If the emi- 
grants belong to a nonassimilable race, they 
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will only be able to settle in the country 
individually if their standard of living is 
higher than the average standard of the 
people among whom they establish them- 
selves (they will then become the heads, 
the managers or foremen of concerns). If, 
on the other hand, their standard of living 
is lower, then they will replace the lower 
strata of the original population. 

What naturally happens in these two 
cases? In the first case (assuming, of 
course, that there is no political interven- 
tion) difficulties will rarely ensue. In the 
second case the result will be the substitu- 
tion, by surreptitious means as it were, of 
one civilization for another, rather than a 
political conquest. Thus a former settle- 
ment-colony may gradually be converted 
into what is practically an exploitation or 
plantation colony. The former race will 
now exist merely as supervising personnel, 
while the character and race of the workers 
will have changed. This contingency has 
not escaped certain non-European coun- 
tries, and this explains their uncompromis- 
ing refusal to accept emigrants belonging 
to races which they do not consider assim- 
ilable. 

Emigration with an ulterior motive on 
the part of the emigrants’ government.— 
In this case emigrants, even if assimilable, 
endeavor to avoid assimilation by the new 
society in which they settle. Their govern- 
ment, at all events, desires them to remain 
separate. If this policy is successful, they 
intentionally and_ systematically form 
homogeneous and separate groups; in some 
cases they claim special political rights— 
rights which might possibly endanger the 
political unity of the state in which they 
form a foreign element. 

The result of immigration of this kind is 
eventually to destroy the moral, and in 
some cases the political, unity of the state. 
Force or war may be employed to support 
the immigrants’ claims, which are naturally 
resisted. If these claims are finally con- 
ceded, the probable result will be the 
de facto establishment of a colony. 

Problems raised from the point of view 
of overpopulated countries——We must first 
consider to what extent a country needs to 
find outlets for part of its population. As 


an alternative to emigration the country 
must export more goods, or possess exploi- 
tation colonies (7.e., colonies for which it 
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provides capital), or reduce either its stand- 
ard of living or the size of its population. 

On the other hand ii the people emigrate, 
are they to go no matter where? Obviously 
not, since only certain climates will suit 
them. Again, they can only emigrate to 
sparsely populated territories. If they emi- 
grate to countries which already have a 
large population, they will only be able to 
settle among peoples whose standard of 
living is higher than or the same as their 
own. 

Lastly, to what extent have emigrants the 
right to refuse to be assimilated by the 
country in which they settle? The indi- 
vidual may do what he likes without at- 
tracting much attention. When the emi- 
grants are considered collectively, however, 
especially when they are definitely sup- 
ported by their government, the question 
assumes an entirely different aspect. If 
their number is sufficiently large, if they 
possess sufficient moral and _ physical 
strength and form a collective body, the 
immigrants can, either entirely or to a very 
large extent, avoid assimilation by a rela- 
tively weak society. If, on the other hand, 
they are themselves weak while the other 
country is strong, they will not be able to 
hold out. But apart from all political 
action, if they belong to a nonassimilable 
race and are more frugal in their habits 
than the people among whom they settle, 
they will end by securing their position, 
as it were, biologically. 

Problems raised from the point of view 
of the countries receiving the immigrants.— 
To what extent are such countries entitled 
to refuse immigrants? This refusal is, of 
course, strictly within their sovereign 
rights. In practice, however, they only 
can refuse if they are strong enough to do 
so, because, in reality, immigration laws are 
only maintained by military strength; 
otherwise those whose interests are thereby 
affected would use force to have them with- 
drawn. 

On the other hand is it possible to dis- 
criminate between immigrants—that is to 
say, to refuse those who are nonassimilable 
or are so regarded, to discourage those 
whom it is difficult to assimilate, and to 
reject those who are not willing to be assi- 
milated? Can exception be made not only 
in respect of races but in respect of coun- 
tries? In short is discrimination, which we 
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are endeavoring to eilminate in regard to 
the exchange of commodities, to remain in 
the case of the exchange of population? 

The gravity of these problems will be 
recognized by all, especially as we have to 
ask ourselves to what extent these refusals 
are anything but political solutions. Ex- 
perience shows that artificial barriers to 
prevent immigration may prove impossible 
to surmount. Nevertheless, can force be 
regarded as a final solution in the case of 
a permanent racial disequilibrium? It is 
well to remember that although this is a 
political, it is not a biological, solution. 

The possibilities of international action. 
—In the long run it is doubtless difficult 
and even impossible to fight against biologi- 
cal disequilibrium; if barriers are raised, 
they will last as long as a country is strong 
enough to maintain them, but the pressure 
will continue and will in all probability 
take other forms. 

Nevertheless, agreements can be drawn 
up between countries exchanging their in- 
habitants, especially as, in certain cases 
and subject to certain guarantees, immi- 
grants may be welcomed and desired by 
the countries receiving them. There have 
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been, and still are, a large number of 
treaties concerning the admission, refusal 
and limitation of immigrants or labor. 
There is no reason why concessions and 
advantages should not be equitably granted 
by both parties to such treaties. 

In future it may perhaps be possible to 
go further and to determine or influence 
by agreement the actual size of populations 
—for instance, in order to reduce the inter- 
national pressure of an overpopulated coun- 
try. Shall we one day witness an inter- 
national conference for the limitation of 
births in certain countries or groups of 
countries? 

In the same spirit we might inquire 
whether it will be possible, in regard to 
this same question of the exchange of popu- 
lation, to pass from the contractual to the 
international sphere. Can we devise prin- 
ciples of international value to be embodied 
in international conventions which would 
diminish the grave dangers resulting from 
the disequilibrium of populations? It is 
premature to attempt to answer this ques- 
tion, the problem is certainly one that can 
be studied and is deserving of study. 





Headway 


By ALICE LAWRY GOULD 


Thank God for this: That men may speak for peace 
Without the gag, the prison, and the cross; 

May speak against mad butchery and loss; 

And work as well as pray that war shall cease. 


The voice of reason is no longer dumb, 

And youth demurs to die as it has died 

Too often, tricked by fear and greed and pride. 
Now heaven be praised for this: the rest will come. 


For where thought travels, thither goes mankind; 
The goal it cherishes, it will attain. 

Enlightened people, spurning gory Mars, 

March onward toward the government of mind, 
United for achievements great and sane, 


Beneath impartial sun and moon and stars. 




















The Revolutionary Disturbances in 
South America 


By GASTON NERVAL 


Mr. Nerval, a South American, writes on Latin American affairs for a number of journals 
Detroit News, Christian Science Monitor, New York Evening Post, etc. 


T IS due to a mistaken impression that 

the recent political disturbances in South 
America are interpreted here as merely the 
continuance of a long, traditional series of 
domestic upheavals having no other mo- 
tives than personal ambitions or the grati- 
fication of a restless spirit of civil disobedi- 
ence which is supposed to be characteristic 
of the Latin temperament. 

Such seems to be the way most American 
editorial writers regard the latest domestic 
incidents in Bolivia, Peru and Argentina, 
where three similar revolutionary move- 
ments have recently taken place. 

Not even so authoritative and supposedly 
well-informed a writer as former President 
Calvin Coolidge has escaped the influence 
of such an erroneous attitude. In one of his 
daily comments on world affairs he refers 
to the Peruvian outbreak as a “curse,”’ and 
tries to explain it as only 
“an attempt to seize a government that is doing 
as well as it can under all the circumstances sur- 
rounding it for the purpose of getting the power 
and spoils of office.” 


He adds that when a revolution 
“means only a loss of life and property in order 
to substitute a new régime that is no better than 
the old it accomplishes no constructive purpose.” 


This is not the case with the Peruvian 
and the Argentine revolutions, nor was it 
with the Bolivian one, two months ago. This 
time we come upon an entirely different 
phenomenon—not quite so new to Latin 
America, for two other nations went through 
it before Bolivia, Peru and Argentina, with 
similar results—but evidently new to the 
majority of political observers of South 
American conditions in this country. If 
we wish to understand the real significance 
of the latest coups d’état in those Latin re- 
publics, we must consider first the circum- 
stances preceding them, and get away from 
the idea that they are a mere repetition of 
meaningless, passionate, capricious domestic 
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quarrels, which until recently were the un- 
fortunate fate of Latin American politics. 
Only thus shall we be able to arrive at a 
correct interpretation of these events in 
current history. 


In Bolivia 


The Bolivian movement was not one 
aimed solely at the substitution of one cer- 
tain political régime for another, nor was it 
the result of selfish rivalry. On the con- 
trary, it was one undertaken in defense of 
the national constitution; one which, regard- 
less of partisan purposes, sought the 
reéstablishment in the country of lost demo- 
cratic liberties. It had become clearly 
evident that President Siles intended to have 
himself reélected—in spite of a constitu- 
tional provision forbidding a president to 
succeed himself—and to remain in the gov- 
ernment for another four years. Thus Pres- 
ident Siles seemed to be desirous of follow- 
ing the example of other southern executives 
who, during the past decade, had been per- 
petuating themselves in power. A new 
personal dictatorship loomed in the Latin 
political horizon. To avoid this, and after 
all the protests of civilian leaders had 
proven useless—only a few days before the 
holding of popular elections for a parlia- 
ment which was to comply with Siles’ de- 
signs—the army intervened and proceeded 
to take control of the situation by force in 
all the important interior cities of Bolivia. 
A military government was established in 
Oruro, the second largest city, which de- 
manded the withdrawal of Siles and his 
followers and the preservation of the con- 
stitution. 

That public opinion was not in favor of 
the dictatorial ambitions of the Siles 
régime, accused of following bad economic 
policies and nondemocratic practices, was 
shown by the fact that the country at large 
pledged itself to the revolution and sup- 
ported it. After slight resistance, the coup 
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d’état succeeded and a military junta took 
over the government. The first act of the 
junta was to declare the military govern- 
ment to be but a provisional one which 
would only aid in bringing the republic 
back to a normal and legal political status, 
and save the nation for democracy. 

This pledge has been so far splendidly 
kept. The members of the military junta 
have refused any personal intervention in 
political matters, have promoted an agree- 
ment between the leaders of all existing par- 
ties in Bolivia for the nomination of a 
“single coalition ticket” for the next presi- 
dential elections, and they are, in a general 
way, quietly promoting national concord 
and reorganization. An instance of their 
disinterestedness is found in the fact that 
they refuse any extra salaries for their 
services in the civil government, and also 
encourage policies of strictest economy for 
the country. 

The result is that today all political fac- 
tions are united in Bolivia. They have just 
selected the heads of the three parties to be 
“national candidates’ for the presidency 
and the two vice-presidencies in the elec- 
tions of next January. All personal liberties 
have been restored. There is no press 
censorship, there are no political prisoners, 
and there are no administrative embezzle- 
ments. 

Far from being a pitiful repetition of 
selfish, personalistic, political uprisings, the 
Bolivian military coup d’état tends to put 
an end to these. An end which means the 
beginning of a new and more democratic era 
in that South American republic. 


in Peru 


The situation in Peru was only different 
from that in Bolivia in that it was worse. 
President Leguia, who came into power 
eleven years ago as a “dictator,” had suc- 
ceeded in changing the Peruvian constitu- 
tion arbitrarily so that he could perpetuate 
his hold upon the government. Twice, in 
1924 and in 1929, he was reélected by his 
political friends, and for eleven years he 
had ruled that country as a “strong man”’ 
whose word was law. 

This is not the place nor is this the mo- 
ment to analyze conditions under the Leguia 
régime, but whoever lived in Peru during 
the last ten years has had an opportunity to 
understand the extent of the eclipse that all 
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personal liberties were undergoing. Slowly 
but tenaciously President Leguia extermi- 
nated all opposition. The most outstanding 
party leaders were exiled or imprisoned, 
newspapers were expropriated by the govy- 
ernment, and the slightest sign of opposition 
punished with extreme severity. The dicta- 
torial ways of President Leguia became 
internationally known, and he himself was 
called the “South American Mussolini.” 
And this departure from democracy was 
not the only sin of the Leguia régime. Eco- 
nomic conditions in Peru had been growing 
worse and worse during recent years, and 
although some material improvements and 
public road building may have given the 
impression of economic prosperity, the real 
situation of the country’s finances was criti- 
cal in the extreme. Allowing for the natural 
exaggeration of his enemies’ charges, it 
cannot be doubted that the overthrown 
dictator should have had some responsibility 
in the management of Peruvian national 
funds. He was accused of being too liberai 
in the distribution of public funds to his 
political friends. This is one of the charges 
upon which he is at present held in prison 
by the new authorities of the country. 
Only the rigorous policies of the dictator- 
ship and Leguia’s “iron hand” had pre- 
vented for a long time the outbreak of 
violent resistance against such an unpopu- 
lar régime. Without the support of the 
armed forces, however, any opposition was 
hopeless and one after another several at- 
tempts at rebellion failed with little strug- 
gle. As in Bolivia in June and probably 
influenced by this example, the Peruvian 
army intervened and, forcing President 
Leguia to resign on August 25, has estab- 
lished a military government in Lima, 
which will see that democratic liberties are 
restored to the people and Peruvian eco- 
nomic problems duly studied and solved. 
Like the Bolivian movement, this is not 
a mere political uprising for a change in 
ambitious caudillos in the government of 
Peru. It is a “legalistic” coup d’état, in- 
spired by the intellectual class of the coun- 
try—almost entirely in exile—and carried 
out by the army, not in detriment to but in 
defense of the original constitution and for 
the sake of individual liberties. 
It might so happen that selfish political 
opportunities may try to take advantage of 
the situation and thus give rise to civil 
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struggle, but this is only a possibility and. 


a distant one. In-such case it would be 
justifiable to regard Peru as having gone 
back to unfortunate conditions of political 
unrest and anarchy. But until that hap- 
pens there is no reason why a democratic 
and orderly move to save the country from 
despotism should be mistaken for that typi- 
cal Latin restlessness which one sees so 
much exploited in moving pictures and 
books of fiction. Until that happens it is 
not right to call the Peruvian coup d’état a 
“curse,” only entailing “loss of life and 
property,” and with “no constructive pur- 
pose to accomplish.” 


In Argentina 


When the news of the Peruvian upset 
was still hot, a military movement of the 
same character was breaking out in Argen- 
tina, a highly civilized republic, where 
internal peace had prevailed for forty years 
and where no one could suppose the exist- 
ence of low, pitiful sentiments of selfish 
rivalry dominating national affairs. The 
civic and the material progress attained by 
the Argentine Republic in the last quarter 
of a century make her immune from such 
supposition. Even if the political maturity 
of most of the Latin republics has often 
been doubted, European and North Ameri- 
can observers have always pointed to Argen- 
tina as an example of democratic develop- 
ment in the southern continent and praised 
her for the solidity of her institutions. 

Yet this time the Argentinians, too, have 
turned against their government and have 
taken recourse to force to overthrow it and 
substitute for it a more liberal and more 
popular one. The barking of cannon was 
also heard in Buenos Aires, the huge Argen- 
tine metropolis, just as it had been heard a 
few days before in Lima, the capital of 
Peru, and two months earlier in La Paz, 
Bolivia. Dead and wounded victims of 
street fighting were also reported there. 
Army units went over to the side of the 
people and marched, too, against the gov- 
ernment palace, and a long-established pres- 
ident was also forced to pen his resignation 
on September 6 and surrender to the trium- 
phant revolution. 

The Argentine movement has all the 
characteristics that distinguished the Bo- 
livian and the Peruvian upsets. The 
lrigoyen régime, inaugurated two years ago, 
was an arbitrary and personalistic one; it 
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paid little attention to constitutional pre- 
cepts and preferred strong dictatorial ways, 
although these were veiled by a legalistic 


appearance. Although not as arrogant as 
the Siles régime in Bolivia and not half as 
absolutist as the Leguia régime in Peru, the 
administration of President Irigoyen was 
far from being a democratic one. 

As in Bolivia and Peru the students were 
the first to sound the call to action. With 
public meetings of protest, strikes and 
ardent oratory, they encouraged the opposi- 
tion and awoke the passionate sentiments of 
the masses. As in Bolivia and Peru it was 
the army that decided the situation by 
turning its guns against a despotic govern- 
ment and going over to the side of the 
people, and, as in Bolivia and Peru, it was 
high army officers and not politicians who 
directed the movement. After this suc- 
ceeded, the national armed forces took 
control of the administration and began an 
energetic and thorough process of recon- 
struction. As in Bolivia and Peru the mili- 
tary leaders in charge of the country have 
solemnly declared that their exercise of 
power is only temporary and that they will 
return to their professional duties as soon 
as a new and constitutional civil govern- 
ment has been established with the support 
of the people. 

Finally, as in Bolivia and Peru, this revo- 
lution in the Argentine Republic was pre- 
cipitated by economic factors. Behind the 
political movement there are strong eco- 
nomic issues at stake. It was the financial 
crisis of the administration and a general 
business depression in the country that 
served to show the old régime to be in a 
delicate and feeble position, trying unsuc- 
cessfully every imaginable scheme to hold 
public confidence. Just as in the two north- 
ern republics mentioned, it was not until 
this economic crisis made itself felt that 
the situation became serious in Argentina 
and revolutionary unrest began to take 
shape. 

Similar conditions, aggravated by the 
contagious psychological influence of the 
Bolivian and the Peruvian upheavals, have 
led in Argentina to similar results. The 
Argentina military coup de’état is only 
another chapter of that general political 
disquiet through the Latin hemisphere, 
which seeks to reéstablish lost democratic 
liberties and create more liberal and more 
public-spirited governments. And the last 
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chapter of which, it may be well to add, has 
probably not yet been written. 

I referred to two other South American 
republics which have previously gone 
through a political phase similar to that 
now existent in Bolivia and Peru. They 
are Ecuador and Chile, and it seems impor- 
tant for a better understanding of the 
situation to mention briefly the results 
attained in those countries. 


In Ecuador 


In 1925 the Ecuadorean army revolted 
against the government in power and thus 
put an end to a serious state of affairs, both 
politically and financially, in that republic. 
It was thought then, too, that this militar- 
istic pronunciamiento was but another plot 
of political agitators moved by personal 
ambitions. Instead, the army officers of 
high rank in provisional charge of the gov- 
ernment, themselves refusing to mix in poli- 
tics, selected an honorable and impartial 
man and entrusted to him the direction of 
national affairs. In this way the govern- 
ment of Dr. Ayora, a practicing physician, 
was inaugurated in Ecuador and all domes- 
tic unrest came to an end. Dr. Ayora has 
since been developing an exemplarily good 
administration, and his standing as a states- 
man grew so rapidly that in 1929 he was 
elected constitutional president by a large 
popular majority. Internal conditions are 
better in Ecuador, the finances of the coun- 
try have been straightened out, the admin- 
istration brought to a high moral standard, 
educational and social reforms encouraged, 
and the national credit tremendously 
strengthened abroad. Political complica- 
tions or disturbing personal ambitions have 
not arisen, nor has the “militaristic menace”’ 
endangered the normal and legal existence 
of the republic. 


In Chile 


In Chile the process was rather difficult, 
but the results the same. After a series of 
domestic quarrels, during which several 
political leaders tried to take personal ad- 
vantage of chaotic conditions, the leader- 
ship of a strong man was felt necessary to 
avoid political anarchy in the country. 
This man appeared in the person of a colo- 
nel in the army, Carlos Ibafiez, who, also 
with the codperation of the armed forces, 
took control of the situation and extricated 
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the nation from vicious political strife. As 
in Ecuador, the army saved the country 
from anarchy and from economic bank- 
ruptcy, although in this case behind the 
army there was an officer of extraordinary 
ability and ambition. Colonel Ibafiez was 
elected President of Chile and since that 
moment Chilian conditions began to change. 
The material progress of the country can 
only be judged by the great improvement 
in its financial status; political unrest has 
been entirely banished; the outstanding 
international problem of Chile has been 
solved in an unexpectedly favorable way 
for the Chilians; and, in a word, the south- 
ern republic is much better off with Ibafez 
than she was before. Although this time 
the intervention of the army did not have 
a democratic outcome, it saved Chile from 
civil struggle and gave the country the best 
government it has had in a long while. 

With these two instances of such recent 
occurrence, it does not seem fair to con- 
demn so hastily the army interventions in 
Peru, Bolivia and Argentina, or to associate 
them with the beginning of domestic an- 
archy in that part of the world. 

If, instead of considering each particu- 
lar case by itself, we wish to generalize and 
explain as a whole this widespread domestic 
restlessness in Latin America, which has 
resulted in military coups d’état in Bolivia, 
Peru and Argentina, and menacing disquiet 
in Cuba and Brazil, we must take into 
account three fundamental elements, one 
political, one psychological, and one eco- 
nomic. 


Politics 


The political factor may be characterized 
as the awakening of feeling in Latin Amer- 
ica against dictatorial régimes, the reaction 
of public sentiment against the “strong- 
man” policy which has grown so rapidly in 
the southern continent since European 
leaders set the example in the old world. 
The success of Mussolini in Italy and the 
apparently successful imitation of it by 
Primo de Rivera in Spain awoke the ambi- 
tions of several Latin American executives, 
who, believing themselves to be the chosen 
of Providence, decided, whether or not sin- 
cerely, to help their countries by staying 
indefinitely in power. At first public opin- 
ion seemed to favor this dictatorial trend, 
which was giving splendid results in two 
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Eurpean nations of Latin origin. Later on, 
however, the Latin Americans were enabled 
to see that Fascist methods are an exclu- 
sively Italian phenomenon and that there 
were reasons to doubt the real success of 
the Primo dictatorship in Mother Spain. 
The consequences of such change of opin- 
ion, intensified by the mistakes and abuses 
on the part of the “iron-handed” régimes 
in Latin America, can be observed in this 
general reaction against dictatorial forms 
of government which is now producing its 
results. 

Politically speaking, this can be described 
as the denunciation of dictatorial power by 
Latin America—perhaps as her first step 
toward true democratic maturity. 


Psychology 


There is also a psychological element in 
the situation. Just as with individuals, the 
masses are extremely susceptible to intellec- 
tual contagious influence. The power of 
suggestion is master of crowds. The prop- 
agation of political ideas in the minds of 
the masses is extraordinarily contagious. 
Just as a suicide is never an isolated case 
in a community, but is always followed by 
two or three or more suicides which scien- 
tists are agreed in attributing to psychologi- 
cal influence, so it happens that any politi- 
cal trend in a Latin American country is 
almost invariably followed by similar phe- 
nomena in the neighboring nations which 
have, moreover, their origin, traditions, and 
political background in common. 


Economics 


And last but not least, the economic fac- 
tor has played this time a most important 
part. It gave a concrete form to the poli- 
tical ideal and really determined the time 
of action. It has precipitated events. Until 
economic crises appeared on the horizon, 
revolutionary ideas did not go beyond mere 
intellectual aspirations in Bolivia, Peru, 
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Cuba, et cetera. But when the tin crisis 
seriously affected the financial situation of 
Bolivia, a country almost entirely depend- 
ent on its tin exports, the political problem 
reached its point of saturation, and made 
a change of administration imminent. In 
like manner real revolutionary unrest was 
not seriously felt in Peru until the govern- 
ment finances began to fail seriously after 
the early days of this year. In Argentina 
the Irigoyen régime found itself defenseless 
under the poor economic conditions prevail- 
ing in the country. In Cuba the govern- 
ment’s position is now being greatly em- 
barrassed by the sugar crisis and all men- 
aces of rebellion are intimately connected 
with this critical economic factor. In Para- 
guay and Brazil the recently reported inter- 
nal discontent is also coincident with trou- 
blesome economic conditions in those south- 
ern republics. 

On the other hand in Venezuela, where 
financial conditions seem to be in good 
shape and the oil revenues will permit the 
government to cancel the entire foreign 
debt by the end of this year, the Gomez 
régime stands solidly and there is no indi- 
cation that the “strong man” who has been 
at Venezuela’s helm for the last twenty-two 
years will be disturbed or expelled from his 
retreat in Maracay. Once more we must 
acknowledge the fact that in this century 
of ours economic principles and economic 
elements are the real makers of political 
conditions, both domestic and foreign. 


Conclusion 


And in summing up, we must conclude 
that instead of regarding this as just an- 
other novelistic chapter of Latin restless- 
ness or selfish rivalry, the real interpreta- 
tion of the present political inquietude in 
Latin America is that of a general reaction 
against dictatorial forms of government, 
encouraged by psychological influence and 
precipitated by strong economic factors. 
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By the Rt. Hon. J. RAMSAY MACDONALD 


R. PRESIDENT, I am sorry indeed 

that your visit to London coincided 
with specially heavy business for the mem- 
bers of the British Government. The re- 
sult has been that whilst you have been 
deliberating at this end of the Palace of 
Westminster we have been working so hard 
in committee rooms at the other end that 
unfortunately we have seen far too little of 
each other. 

But if I might touch a personal note, it 
has been a great pleasure to me, on the only 
occasion that hitherto has been provided 
for me, to meet so many old friends. I 
felt last night that we were in one of our 
old family international gatherings, but that 
somehow or other we had all blossomed 
out into evening dress. | Laughter. } 

Well, the first thought that comes into 
my mind in, I suppose, almost winding up 
this Conference, is a thought of sadness that 
the Duke of Sutherland is not able to be 
here this afternoon—not able to be here on 
account of a very heartrending and a very 
tragic accident to a member of his family 
yesterday. He has all our most sympa- 
thetic thoughts, and we hope that he and 
his relatives may find both light and 
strength to go through the very trying days 
immediately ahead of them. 

Well, Mr. President, we are met here as 
representatives of the parliaments of the 
world, and I have often felt in our inter- 
national work, not merely our international 
work for peace but our international work 
on economic arrangements, that we have 
not yet made so efficient as it cught to be 
our interparliamentary contact. Prime 
ministers meet, foreign secretaries meet, 
officials meet, but, sir, we will never make 
the machinery of international contact per- 
fect until somehow or other parliaments 
also have an opportunity of meeting (ap- 
plause). But we find in the negotiations 
of experts and in the international meetings 


*From the official reporter’s record. 





of experts that somehow or other we are 
all bound on account of our position to 
assume the very worst, and to negotiate on 
the assumption that the very worst may 
happen. So long as we are compelled to 
negotiate with each other on the assump- 
tion that the very worst may happen the 
progress of a complete international under- 
standing is bound to be slow (hear, hear). 

In the parliaments you get more freedom, 
you get more popular aspiration, you get 
more of the idealism of the human mind 
and human outlook, In parliaments, in the 
representatives of parliaments, you get a 
combination of the sense of responsibility, 
which so often overwhelms ministers, and 
the determination to progress, which so 
often moves the masses of the people out- 
side, but moves them ineffectively. Here, 
as representatives of Houses of Commons, 
Chambers of Deputies, and so on, we feel 
our responsibility to our nations, but we 
also feel our responsibility to the idealism 
of our electors, and the more international 
contact is pushed ahead, is sprung forward 
by the mind of the common man and the 
common woman, as we say here, by the 
mind of the mass, the more that our inter- 
national contacts are sprung forward, are 
pushed forward, by that idealism, the ideal- 
ism and the aspirations of the common 
mind, the quicker will our progress be in 
international understandings, and_ that 
quickness of pace will in no respect jeopard- 
ise national security and national safety. 

In all our international relations we have 
to bring into play every force that creates 
the public opinion of our various countries, 
and therefore Geneva is great, conferences 
like the recent London Naval Conference 
are important, but the parliaments must 
devise some means by which, when two in- 
ternational statesmen or representatives 
talk together, the parliaments themselves 
must be present in their minds, and the 
parliaments must be the contact between 
the men very often overburdened by re- 
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sponsibility and the men who demand that 
certain things should be done without car- 
ing very much how they are done provided 
they are done legitimately. That is the 
tremendous advantage of the Interparlia- 
mentary Union and conferences such as 
this. 

We are not only out for peace. The 
cause of peace is, I think I may say, the 
greatest cause in front of the world now. 
No nation can afford to contemplate war 
and prepare for it. Science is subduing 
war by making the conditions of the next 
war so horribly unthinkable. But peace, 
in the forefront as it may be of international 
causes, is not the only cause that we can 
advance. A peaceful world to me is of very 
little value unless the human life lived in 
the world is lived upon a high level. Mere 
material gain is comparatively of little 
value. We must bend our attentions to 
qualities of men as well as quantities of 
possessions, and the parliaments of the 
world must not, therefore, merely pass reso- 
lutions in favor of peace; the parliaments 
of the world must bend their attention to 
great programmes relating to social well- 
being. If in some of your countries your 
labor is sweated, if in some of your states 
you are content to allow your families to 
be brought up in conditions that deserve 
the adjective bestial applied to them, do 
not expect us, and do not expect any other 
country, to go on stretching out, out and 
out, always out to higher and higher stand- 
ards of human efficiency. Those of you 
who in your parliaments tolerate these low 
conditions are the common enemies not only 
of your own nations and your own people 
but of every nation and every people on 
the face of this earth. | Applause. | 

There is a law in economics known as 
the Gresham law, and in accordance with 
that law low standards of coinage elbow out 
from circulation coins of pure metal, That 
law is universal in all life. No single nation 
can divide itself, can separate itself, can 
alienate itself from the general economic 
laws of the whole world, and therefore as 
enlightened nation after enlightened nation 
prescribes by legislation and by adminis- 
trative action higher and higher standards 
of life for its people those of you who are 
backward keep it back, those of you who 
are not doing your duty are preventing the 
high-standard nations from doing what they 
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conceive to be their duty. Social legisla- 
tion is becoming more and more an inter- 
national effort, and, my friends of the par- 
liaments, of Europe in particular, it is your 
duty. irrespective of your party, irrespective 
of the political sections to which you be- 
long—it is your duty to come with us, to 
come with the other leaders of parliaments, 
to agree to common standards which enforce 
upon the economic controlling powers com- 
mon conceptions of human justice, mercy 
and righteousness. | Applause. | 

That is another great mission of re- 
demption which you and I—we are all to- 
gether—must undertake, not in the English 
tongue, not in the modes of the British 
Constitution, but we must undertake it 
speaking French and German and every 
other language, and using every parliament- 
ary procedure recognized in countries where 
democracy works through representative 
institutions. 

We must all be gratified that yesterday 
the United States Senate ratified the Naval 
Treaty (applause). I am not going to be 
rash, although there is nobody more tempt- 
ed to be rash, I think with more reason, 
than anyone who is Prime Minister of 
Great Britain. But I am a Member of 
Parliament whether I sit on the front bench 
or on the back benches. I am friendly; I 
have sat in international conferences with 
scores of you, and this afternoon I am going 
to forget special positions and remember 
old days, old friendships, and old common 
efforts. And I am going to say this to you 
about this naval agreement 

| At this point there was a call from the 
galleries for a Division in the House of 
Commons, and several British Members of 
Parliament left for the lobbies. The Prime 
Minister, who had already had to leave for 
one Division, after some hesitation decided 
to remain and finish his address, remark- 
ing, amid laughter and applause, “Perhaps 
some Conservative Member would be good 
enough to pair with me.” Resuming his 
address he said: | 

As a matter of fact, I was just beginning 
to see the daylight through the forest 
| laughter |, and was about to finish what I 
had to say. But I would like to say this to 
you. I do hope, my friends in the foreign 





parliaments, that you will create an effective 
public opinion on the question of disarma- 
ment. 


No country, just as I said about 
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social reform and social advance—no coun- 
try in military affairs can run away from 
others. If a country is a very small coun- 
try it may argue that any army or any navy 
that it could create would be as mere dust 
in the balance if trouble arose. But a big 
country, a country with power and respon- 
sibility, cannot argue in that way, If we 
are going to have disarmament it can only 
be effective by international agreements 
carrying disarmament stage by stage until 
the job is finished. | Applause.| And very 
often there will be disappointments. Our 
friends whose whole hearts and souls are 
enlisted in the cause of peace are bound 
always to be disappointed whatever the 
agreement may be, because it is perfectly 
easy for them to maintain that we might 
have built one cruiser less and provided for 
half a dozen fewer submarines. But by 
going along steadily, maintaining an equili- 
brium in force, which means relational 
national security, coming lower and lower 
and lower as moral and political instru- 
ments of security are strengthened, then, 
my friends, at least we can present to the 
eyes of those who look down upon the 
world the very happy and pleasing spec- 
tacle of unarmed nations securing peace 
because they are not armed (hear, hear). 
The only national security which will en- 
able you to go about your business from 
one end of the world to the other without 
fear or trembling as to conspirators and 
conspiracies against you, without fears of 
alliances formed against you, without fears 
that diplomacy is being used simply as an 
instrument in military operation and mili- 
tary force—the only condition which will 
enable you and justify you to feel that final 
and assured and calm security, is your 
effort by cooperation to disarm all the 
nations of the world. | Applause.| I appeal 
for an instructed and active public opinion 
watching lest its government may not be 
doing all they can in cooperating towards 
disarmament. 


I must bid you adieu. This is your last 


meeting at this time. I do hope, Mr. Presi- 
dent, that you and those in front of me 
have enjoyed yourselves whilst you have 
The mere meeting with each 


been here. 
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other is of tremendous importance. That 
gathering at the Guildhall last night, so 
generously provided by the city corporation 
of London, is just as valuable as many dis- 
cussions and many conferences and many 
resolutions. It is the personal touch which 
is wanted; it is the personal touch which 
removes misunderstanding. If I were per- 
fectly assured that there was no misunder- 
standing in the world I should not worry 
much about passing resolutions. When we 
are in the resolution-passing stage we con- 
fess that we are not quite sure of each 
other, | Laughter and applause.| The reso- 
lution-passing stage is absolutely necessary, 
I do not say a word against it, but when 
we have gone beyond the rocky, rugged, 
rough, trying road, when, whether we like 
to confess it to ourselves or not, we are 
always looking over our shoulders with an 
eye which shows in its glance inbred 
suspicion, we have not attained to a com- 
plete understanding of each other; and 
until we come into personal contact, until 
we have sat down side by side at a common 
meal, until we have discussed our national 
literature, our national associations, our 
national and international art, until we have 
appreciated you all in terms of the value 
that you have given to human culture in 
art and science and in literature, we will 
never be that type of citizen which under- 
stands other types of citizens and has no 
fear and no suspicion in his heart about 
them. 

That has been provided, or at least we 
have tried to provide that, for you, and I 
hope we have succeeded. I hope, in a final 
sentence, that you will go away not only 
satisfied with the work that you have done 
but with the welcome that you have re- 
ceived. I hope you will carry away memo- 
ries of the London Conference, memo- 
ries of personal contacts, but, if I may say 
so, above all memories of the British peo- 
ple, especially those of us who are here in 
London. We are very, very glad indeed to 
see you, and to welcome you as the repre- 
sentatives of parliaments with which we 
desire with all our hearts to be in closer and 
more fraternal contact. | Loud applause. | 
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IVE members of the United States Sen- retary and Mrs. Pasvolsky, and the Executive 
KF ate, thirteen members of the House of Secretary of the American Group, of Washing- 
Representatives, the Parliamentarian of the ton, D. C. 

House, the Executive Secretary of the Amer- 
ican Group, an assistant secretary—to- Certain Backgrounds 
gether with wives, sons, daughters and other 


Th S i , 
friends—attended the 26th Conference of € purpose of the Interparliamentary 


; cage! : Union as officially defined is to study all 
the Interparliamentary Union held in the questions of an international character suit- 
Royal Gallery of the House of Lords, Lon- — abje for settlement by parliamentary action. 
don, July 16 to 22 last. Afterwards many ‘That js no small order. Indeed, it opens 
of them, with some two hundred other law- up so many interesting questions that no 
makers of the world, were privileged to be apology need be offered for calling attention 
the guests for several days of the Irish here to some of the activities of the Union. 


Group, in Dublin. . Thirty-two parliaments were represented 
The roll of the American party was aS at the London Conference by four hundred 
follows: fifty delegates. The greatest number of 
The Roll governments ever represented at any of the 


Representative Andrew J. Montague, Presi- conferences was forty-one; that was at the 
dent of the Group, Mrs. Montague and her twenty-third of the series, held in Wash- 
friend Mrs. Isabel Ball Baker, of Virginia; for- ington, D. C., in 1925. 
mer Representative Richard Bartholdt of Mis- It has been my happy lot to accompany 
souri, founder and life member of the American members of our Congress now to nine gath- 
Group; Representative Sol Bloom, Mrs. Bloom rings abroad of the Interparliamentary 
and their daughter Miss Vera Bloom, of New Union, to have been the Director of the 
York City; Representative Carl Chindblom of 1925 Conference, held in Washington, and 
Chicago; Representative Thomas C. Cochran, to have been Executive Secretary of the 
Mrs. Cochran and their daughter Miss Cornelia American Group since 1919. That these 
Cochran, of Pennsylvania; Representative Roy gatherings of men and women—for many 
G. Fitzgerald of Ohio, Representative Franklyn of the parliamentarians now are women— 
W. Fort, Mrs. Fort and their daughter Miss serve profitable ends has become with me a 
Fort, of New Jersey; Representative Burton L. growing conviction. I could name, if I 
French of Idaho; Representative and Mrs. Mor- dared, a number of our leaders both of 
ton D. Hull of Chicago; Representative Fiorello the Senate and of the House who received 
H. LaGuardia and Mrs. LaGuardia of New York a new birth of leadership by their con- 
City; Representative Ruth Bryan Owen of Flor- tacts with parliamentarians of other lands 
ida; Representative Bertrand H. Snell, Mrs. Snell at one or more of these conferences of the 
and their daughter Miss Snell, of New York; Interparliamentary Union, Indeed, noth- 
Representative George R. Stobbs and his sons ing has impressed me more—hack and bond- 
Hamilton and Russell Stobbs, of Massachusetts; slave of the American Group that I am— 
Senator Henry F. Ashurst and Mrs. Ashurst of than to observe the virus of new vistas 
Arizona; Senator Alben W. Barkley and his son, working in the minds of American states- 
of Kentucky; Senator Tom Connally of Texas; men as a consequence of their contacts 
Senator Millard Tydings of Maryland; and Sena- with the Interparliamentary Union. 
tor Burton K. Wheeler and his son John, of Organizing and carrying on the Inter- 
Montana. Mr. Lewis Deschler, Parliamentarian parliamentary Union is a big story all by 
of the House; Mr. Leo Pasvolsky, Assistant Sec- itself. The meeting out of which the first 
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(reading from left to right) 

Honorable Rennie Smith (Member of House of Commons), Representative Burton L. French 
(Idaho), Representative Thomas C. Cochran (Pa.), Representative Morton D. Hull (///.), Representa- 
tive Ruth Bryan Owen (Fla.), Lewis Deschler (Parliamentarian of the House), Representative An- 
drew J. Montague (Va.), President of Group, Senator Henry F. Ashurst (Arizona), Representative 
Carl R. Chindblom (///.), Representative Roy G. Fitzgerald (Ohio), Senator Tom Connolly (Texas), 
Representative George R. Stobbs (Mass.), Representative Sol Bloom (N. Y.), Dr. Arthur Deerin 
Call, Executive Secretary of Group, Representative Fiorello H. LaGuardia (N. Y.). (Ovals, left, 
reading down) Representative Franklin W. Fort ‘N. J.), Senator Aiben W. Barkley (Ay.), Senator 
Burton K. Wheeler (Mont.). (Ovals, right, reading down) Senator Millard Tydings (Md.), Honor- 
able Richard Bartholdt (Mo.), Representative Bertrand J. Snell (N. Y.). 
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Conference grew was held in Paris, Octo- 
ber 31, 1888. That meeting—due to the 
initiative of William Randal Cremer of the 
British House of Commons, aided by Fred- 
eric Passy of the French Chamber of 
Deputies (nine English and twenty-five 
French Parliamentarians attending)—was 
called especially to study the problem of 
promoting arbitration treaties between the 
United States, Great Britain and France. 
It was there decided to call an interparlia- 
mentary conference to be held in June of 
the next year; and such a conference was 
held in Paris during the World Exposition, 
June 29-30, 1889, nine parliaments being 
represented, including representatives from 
the United States and Liberia. That was 
the first Conference of the series. 


The List of Conferences 


Conferences held since that time have 
been as follows: 

Second, in London, 1896; third, in Rome, 
1891; fourth, in Berne, 1892; fifth, in The Hague, 
1894; sixth, in Brussels, 1895; seventh, in Buda- 
pest, 1896; eighth, in Brussels, 1897; ninth, in 
Christiana, 1899; tenth, in Paris, 1900; eleventh, 
in Vienna, 1903; twelfth, in St. Louis, U. S. A., 
1904; thirteenth, in Brussels, 1905; fourteenth, in 
London, 1906; fifteenth, in Berlin, 1908; 
teenth, in Brussels, 1910; seventeenth, in Geneva, 
1912; eighteenth, in The Hague, 1913; nine- 
teenth, in Stockholm, 1921; twentieth, in Vienna, 
1922; twenty-first, in Copenhagen, 1923; twenty- 
second, in Berne and Geneva, 1924; twenty-third, 
in Washington, D. C., and Ottawa, Canada, 1925; 
twenty-fourth, in Paris, 1927; twenty-fifth, in 
Berlin, 1928; twenty-sixth, in London, 1920. 

Since 1896 the Congress of the United 
States has been represented at every one 
of these conferences. 


six- 


Structural Organization of the Union 


The organization of the Interparliamen- 
tary Union is comparatively simple. It 
starts with the national Groups, of which 
there are now listed thirty-three, ranging 
from Allemagne to Venezuela. Each Group, 
consisting of members of parliament, pos- 
sesses its own organization, with by-laws, 
officers and committees. Some of the 
Groups include all the members of their 
parliaments. Slightly over 50 per cent of 
the members of our House of Representa- 
tives and nearly 50 per cent of the mem- 
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bers of the Senate comprise the membership 
of the American Group. 

The delegates from these Groups make 
up the international Conferences, where, 
theoretically, every member is entitled to 
take part, and where nearly everyone seems 
anxious to speak. I am often reminded that 
the name “Parliament” began in a French 
word which means “to speak.” Each 
Group, however, is entitled only to a limited 
number of votes, determined by a rule as 
follows: Each Group has a minimum of 
five votes; additional votes are allowed on 
the basis of population. Furthermore, each 
group with a membership of at least 50 
per cent of the members of the lower house 
of parliament is entitled to an extra vote; 
if at least 60 per cent, two; 75 per cent, 
three; and 90 per cent, four extra votes. 
While every member present at a confer- 
ence has the right to demand voting by roll 
call, I have never seen a vote otherwise 
than by a show of hands. If twenty or 
more members demand it, the election of 
officers has to be by secret ballot, I have 
never seen this done, either, except by ac- 
clamation. 

The governing body of the Union is called 
the Council. The Council is composed of 
two members from each Group. This is the 
body that fixes the agenda, determines the 
date and place of conferences, drafts the 
budget and the like. 

There is an Executive Committee of five, 
elected by the Conference. This is the 
inner circle that prepares the work of the 
Council. 

It has been found that this kind of 
organization operates successfully in many 
ways. If, for example, a highly inflam- 
mable proposal is brought up in one of the 
conferences, it can be ‘referred to the Coun- 
cil” for examination and report. If it 
prove to be too hot for the Council, it can 
be “referred to the Executive Committee” 
for advice. By the time, however, it reaches 
the Executive Committee, everything is 
usually cooled down below the point of ex- 
plosion and everything is all right. Indeed, 
by that time the whole thing may be 
utterly forgotten. It is thus that the Union 
has been able to weather every storm. 

At this writing the Executive Committee 
is made up as follows: M. Fernand Bouis- 
son, Speaker of the French Chamber of 
Deputies, President ; Dr. Walter Schiicking 
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of Germany, Senator Henri LaFontaine of 
Belgium, Dr. L. Moltsen of Denmark, and 
M. Cicio St, Pop of Rumania. The Presi- 
dent of the Executive Committee is also 
President of the Council. It is he who is 
the nearest approach we have to a President 
of the Interparliamentary Union. The Sec- 
retary-General, upon whose shoulders rests 
the whole works, is Dr. Christian L. Lange 
of Norway. Dr. Lange’s headquarters are 
at 5 Place Claperéde, Geneva, Switzerland. 
This Geneva office, known as the /nterpar- 
liamentary Bureau, deals directly with the 
Groups, prepares the publications and 
carries on the work of administration. 

The Interparliamentary Union is sup- 
ported by the Groups. These Groups, in 
turn, get their money mainly from govern- 
ment grants. The United States Congress 
now votes annually $10,000 for this pur- 
pose. , 

Of course, these are only a few high spots 
in the background of the picture. 


Place of the Conference 


When the parliamentarians met in the 
Royal Gallery, Wednesday morning, July 
16, to begin the Conference, there was little 
to distinguish the gathering from a meeting 
of similar size, say, in New York or Chi- 
cago. Styles of dress for both sexes have 
become shamefully standardized around the 
world. This was very apparent at the con- 
ference, for there were delegates from: 

South African Union, United States of Amer- 
ica, Australia, Austria, Belgium, Bulgaria, Can- 
ada, Czechoslovakia, Denmark, Danzig, Dutch 
East Indies, Egypt, Esthonia, Finland, France, 
Germany, Great Britain, Greece, Hungary, Brit- 
ish India, Ireland, Italy, Japan, Latvia, Nether- 
lands, New Zealand, Norway, Poland, Rumania, 
Sweden, Switzerland, Turkey. 


It was due largely to the initiative of 
Sir Howard d’Egville, Secretary of the Em- 
pire Parliamentary Association, that there 
were delegates from South Africa, Australia, 
New Zealand and British India. 

Great credit is due to the members of the 
British Group, not only for their gracious 
hospitality, but also for making the best 
of a difficult situation. Both Houses of the 
British Parliament were sitting throughout 
the sessions of the Conference. This meant 
that many of the British lawmakers were 
unable to attend the sessions of the Con- 
ference. It meant, also, the shifting of the 
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Conference into the Royal Gallery, which 
is the gorgeous hall, high, in the Gothic 
style, through which the King always 
marches in state for the opening or prorogu- 
ing of Parliament. But even with the aid 
of the loud speakers, the place cannot be 
praised especially for its acoustic excellence, 

And yet, to be able to ascend the “Royal 
Staircase,” to check one’s hat and coat in 
the “Norman Porch,” to go for information 
to the ‘King’s Robing Room,” and to sit 
even through long sessions in the “Royal 
Gallery”—with the “Royal Court” on one 
side, the “Chancellor’s Court” on another, 
and with only the ‘Prince’s Chamber” 
separating the Conference from the House 
of Peers—all within one of the finest build- 
ings in all the world (that masterpiece of 
Barry’s where the Mother of Parliaments 
continues to carry on!) such things have 
their recompenses for an American still 
young enough to love the pomp and cere- 
mony of England, in England. 


Entertainments 


Not the least important features of these 
conferences are the entertainments. As was 
to be expected, this was especially true in 
London. Arrangements were made for the 
visitors to inspect the library at the head- 
quarters of the British Foreign Bible So- 
ciety, where were found original editions 
of the Bible in all languages. On July 15 
officials welcomed the Council of the In- 
terparliamentary Union, on behalf of the 
British Group, at a luncheon in the “Har- 
court Room” of the House of Commons. In 
the evening of July 16, His Majesty’s Gov- 
ernment gave a reception to all delegates 
and those with them at Lancaster House, 
known as the London Museum. On July 
17, a visit to the Wallace Collection of art 
was arranged for the ladies and other friends 
accompanying the delegates; after which 
Lord and Lady Luke gave a tea to the 
party at their house in Portman Square. 
In the evening of the same day Lady Astor 
received the delegates and those accompany- 
ing them at her house at No. 4 St. James 
Square, where Bernard Shaw held high dis- 
course, Mrs. Shaw won everybody with her 
quiet charm, and where one met nearly 
everyone prominent just now in the public 
life of England. Many other homes were 
opened for teas and receptions, especially 
to the ladies. Special arrangements were 
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made for those who wished to visit the 
National Gallery in Trafalgar Square dur- 
ing the morning of July 19. At the invita- 
tion of His Majesty the King, the delegates 
and those with them were privileged to go 
by specially provided conveyances to Wind- 
sor Castle on the afternoon of the same day, 
where tea and refreshments were served. 
The Duke of Sutherland, President of the 
Conference, entertained the heads of 
delegations, Sunday July 20. Monday, July 
21, His Majesty the King received the 
heads of delegations—President Mon- 
tague representing the American Group— 
at Buckingham Palace. On the afternoon 
of that day those accompanying the dele- 
gates were entertained at tea on the Terrace 
of the House of Commons by the Chairman 
of the Hospitality Committee, Sir Kenyon 
Vaughan-Morgan. Because of the number 
it was found necessary to divide this enter- 
tainment between two days. The Corpora- 
tion of the City of London invited the dele- 
gates and their ladies to a conversazione at 
the Guild Hall the evening of the 21st, 
where there was music, dancing and a fasci- 
nating exhibition of many of London’s 
treasures. Those accompanying the dele- 
gates were escorted over the Tower of Lon- 
don in the forenoon of July 22. The official 
entertainments closed on the evening of 
that day with a banquet given by the Gov- 
ernment at the “Connaught Rooms,” where, 
under the leadership of the Lord High 
Chancellor Sankey, aided by the impres- 
sive and inimitable Harry Orchard, a 
number of the American delegates learned 
for the first time how a toastmaster should 
perform. President Montague of the Amer- 
ican Group, Prince Tokugawa of Japan, 
and Sir Arthur Shirley Benn were among 
the speakers. 
Of course, there were other entertain 

ments. Lieutenant Commander J. M. Ken- 
worthy, President of the British Group, en- 
tertained the American delegates to a very 
pleasant dinner in the House of Commons. 
Sir H. Huntington-Whiteley and Lady 
Whiteley, because of their appreciation of 
their entertainment in the United States in 
1925, entertained at dinner in the Carlton 
Club a number of their old friends from 
America. The American Ambassador and 
Mrs. Dawes entertained the entire Ameri- 
can delegation at an elaborate but beauti- 
ful dinner, Friday evening, July 18. 








The Conference 


The President of the Council, Monsieur 
Fernand Bouisson, opened the Conference 
at 10 a. m., July 16, with an address in 
which he expressed his gratitude to His 
Majesty the King, to the British Govern- 
ment and to his colleagues in the House of 
Commons and the House of Lords, for their 
hospitality. Amidst applause he reminded 
the Conference of the great part the British 
Parliament had played in the development 
of the representative principle. He recalled 
the history of the Union, the work of the 
League of Nations, the Briand-Kellogg 
Pact, the efforts in behalf of the federation 
of Europe, and especially the work of the 
Interparliamentary Union. In conclusion, 
amid honest applause, he proposed that the 
Conference should elect His Grace, the 
Duke of Sutherland, Chairman of the Brit- 
ish Group, as President of the 26th Confer- 
ence of the Interparliamentary Union. 

In taking the chair, the Duke of Suther- 
land welcomed the delegates and showed 
by his remarks that he has a friendly inter- 
est in the history and the future of the In- 
terparliamentary Union. In his delightful, 
a bit bashful way, he called the attention 
of the Conference to the fact that the 
Interparliamentary Union and he are ex- 
actly the same age, namely forty-one years. 
It soon became apparent to all that the 
Duke of Sutherland embodies in his own 
person those infinitely fine qualities which 
everyone has learned to associate with an 
English gentleman. 

Other speakers of the morning were Mr. 
Arthur Henderson, Secretary of State for 
Foreign Affairs; the Rt. Hon. Viscount 
Cecil of Chelwood, M. Berzeviczy of Hun- 
gary, M. Borel of France, and M. Papanas- 
tasiou of Greece. Their remarks extended 
from welcomes, through discussion of arma- 
ments and a “United States of Europe,” to 
a “Union of the Balkan States.” 

All of these discussions were supposed 
to relate to the report of the Secretary- 
General. By custom this has become the 
subject for debate for the first one and a 
half days of the conferences. The discus- 
sions of the afternoon were carried on by 
Mr. Dembinski of Poland, Mr. Stodola of 
Czechoslovakia, Mr. Schiicking of Germany 
and M. Carton de Wiart of Belgium. Thus, 
according to custom, the debate of the re- 
port of the Secretary-General extended 
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through the forenoon of July 17. There 
were speakers from Rumania, Belgium, 
Germany, Czechoslovakia, France, Hun- 
gary, India, Italy and Latvia. 

Beginning with the afternoon sitting of 
Thursday, July 17, the subject for debate 
was the “Control of International Trusts 
and Cartels.”’ This subject was laid before 
the Conference in the form of a report by 
the Special Committee on Economic and 
Financial Questions by Baron Szterenyi of 
Hungary. The speaker raised the question 
whether or not the report was justified in 
calling trusts and cartels “natural features 
of economic life,” and in encouraging them 
as such. This was discussed at length 
by a number of delegates, including Senator 
Alben W. Barkeley of the United States. 
Senator Barkeley explained the relation of 
the Congress of the United States to the 
forty-eight States of the Union, and of these 
to institutions such as trusts and combines. 
He pointed out that our dual form of legis- 
latures places the United States in a po- 
sition apart. He pointed out that the 
American Group felt that it must take cer- 
tain exceptions, not “reservations,” to the 
expression “‘natural phenomenon” as used. 
He hinted that cartels and trusts might in 
certain cases be very unnatural outgrowths; 
although he was quick to point out that the 
American Group approved the principles 
laid down in the resolutions. He confessed 
to feeling a bit shy in the presence of the 
word “reservations,” as he had been led to 
understand that America had gained the 
reputation abroad of being the country par 
excellence of reservations. When the Sena- 
tor closed his remarks by saying he was 
convinced that it is in the interest of peace 
that an international assembly should con- 
sider these economic rivalries which had 
in the past been a more fruitful cause of 
wars than all the armaments of nations, he 
was greeted with “great applause.” 


United States Participation 


The delegates from the United States 
played a larger part in the deliberations of 
the Conference than has been usual in the 
past. They were regular in their attend- 
ance and outspoken in their approval of the 
Union. Representative Ruth Bryan Owen, 
attending for the first time, had a special 
reason for being interested because, speak- 
ing before the 14th Conference, held in Lon- 
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don in 1906, her illustrious father delivered 
one of his best-known orations. Since the 
Conference, Mrs. Owen has written to me 
some of her impressions as follows: 

“The Interparliainentary Union, at which the 
members of the parliaments of thirty-two nations 
discussed together the problems of mutual vital in- 
terest, marked another definite forward step in 
international understanding. No battleships were 
sunk nor any governmental action taken which 
focused public attention, yet the contact of these 
legislators, who handle the legislative problems of 
the various nations, must inevitably have an effect 
on the future peace of the world. 

“There was one note which was struck by 
speaker after speaker in various languages and in 
differing phraseology—War is a crime against 
civilization.’ 

“The frank statement that the nations must 
find a way to settle their disputes without resort 
to arms and the earnest effort to recognize and 
deal with those factors which in different countries 
militate against a peaceful settlement of inter- 
national disputes were the underlying bases of 
discussions. Such a conference renews hope for 
the dawn of a day of better mutual understanding 
between the nations.” 


Mr. Stobbs writes: 

“The interesting feature of any conference of 
the Interparliamentary Union is, of course, the 
interchange of viewpoints between representatives 
of the parliaments of various nations. . The 
keen interest displayed in the discussion of the 
Paris Pact and the various suggestions to 
strengthen it and to modify existing rules to make 
world public opinion capable of enforcement in 
some tangible way instead of letting the Pact re- 
main a mere expression of policy was to my mind 
the outstanding feature of the Conference.” 


Mr. French: 

* “In my judgment, the meeting of the Interpar- 
liamentary Union in London last July was an 
event calculated to promote world peace through 
the opportunity the Conference offered to the dele- 
gates from thirty-one of the world’s great legisla- 
tive bodies to become acquainted with the prob- 
lems that concern the several nations, the point 
of view with regard to the same and the very 
earnest and frank discussions of ways and means 
by which they may be met. 

“Tt seems to me that the peoples of all great 
powers desire to do the right and honorable 
thing toward other peoples. They sometimes fail 
because they do not see a problem that causes 
difference from the standpoint of a rival. 
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“The discussions in the Interparliamentary 
Union, the personal contact of the delegates pres- 
ent and the good-will that must have been devel- 
oped should combine toward building a powerful 
force leading to friendship and accord among the 
nations of the world.” 


Among the others who have sent to me 
similar views, Ex-Representative Bart- 
holdt, writing somewhat at length, closes 
with this paragraph: 


“To me, as the founder of the American Group, 
it was a source of great delight to note not only 
the large attendance of members of our Congress, 
but also their effective participation in the de- 
bates. On the whole the London Conference has 
again demonstrated the vitality of the Union and 
its permanent usefulness as a mentor of parlia- 
ments and governments.” 


But the American delegates not only at- 
tended the conferences with interest; they 
took part. President Montague was always 
where the President of the Group should 
have been, ready with ripened counsel and 
the happy word. Mr. Chindblom, as a 
Vice-President of the Conference, presided 
at a number of the sessions. Besides the ad- 
dress by Senator Barkeley, there were pre- 
pared addresses before the Conference by 
Mr. LaGuardia, Mr. French and Mr. Hull. 
At the dinner given in the House of Com- 
mons to the American Group by Comman- 
der Kenworthy, it was Senator Ashurst who 
proposed the toast to the British Group, to 
which toast the Duke of Sutherland re- 
plied. 

In his address on the morning of July 
18, Mr. LaGuardia pointed out that the 
Interparliamentary Union, as a world-wide 
institution, has won the confidence of all 
countries, During his address he pointed 
to the duty facing the Interparliamentary 
Union to see that its principles are put into 
practice. He reminded the Conference that 
the problems of peace cannot be left wholly 
to professional diplomats; that representa- 
tives of the people, obliged as they are to 
keep in touch with their electors, are more 
fitted to interpret the will of those electors. 

Mr. French, speaking on the afternoon 
of July 18, called attention to the incon- 
gruity of the expanding armaments of the 
world, following the general acceptance of 
the Paris Pact for the Renunciation of War. 
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For purposes of economy and for the firmer 
establishment of security this incongruity 
must be overcome. He associated himself 
with Mr. Arthur Henderson in the view 
that the principles of disarmament would 
be the acid test of our honest acceptance 
of the Paris Pact. 


Morton D. Hull 


The major contribution of the American 
delegation, however, was due to the careful 
work of Mr. Morton D. Hull. Mr. Hull 
was the Rapporteur of the Commission on — 
the Reduction of Arms and the Commission 
on Juridical Questions. As such he had pre- 
pared the very able report entitled, “Cer- 
tain Possible Implications of the Paris Pact 
for the Renunciation of War.” This re- 
port, printed and distributed in advance of 
the Conference, served as the basis of one 
of the most fruitful of all the discussions. 
In presenting this report during the morn- 
ing session of July 18, Mr. Hull briefly re- 
viewed the suggestions contained in the 
report. He pointed out the contract nature 
of the Paris Pact; that because of it each 
has an interest in the behavior of all; that 
every nation, therefore, signatory to the 
Pact has the right, without violating inter- 
national courtesy, to make friendly repre- 
sentation to other nations parties to the 
Pact who may be threatening war, and to 
inquire of them the causes of their differ- 
ences; that in case of such friendly inquiry 
there would be the right to expect an 
answer and the right to sit in judgment as 
to the sufficiency of the answer, 

Thus, after analyzing the nature of the 
Pact, Mr. Hull addressed himself to the 
question as to what might happen if the 
Pact be broken. Among other things he 
pointed out that the Pact provides no sanc- 
tions; that there are no expressed obliga- 
tions imposed on any nation party to the 
Pact. “It is true,” said Mr. Hull, “that in 
the preamble to the Pact it is provided that 
any signatory state seeking to promote its 
national interests by resort to war should 
be denied the benefits of this treaty. But 
this is only a threat of sanctions undefined. 
We have noted also that a breach of the 
treaty would be a breach of the Covenant 
of the League of Nations. For nations 
members of the League, the course of con- 
duct is apparently charted by the Covenant. 
How far the course so charted will be fol- 
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lowed remains to be developed by events.” 

Mr. Hull raised the question as to 
whether or not Article XI of the Covenant 
of the League of Nations, providing that, 
“Any war or threat of war . . . is hereby 
declared a matter of concern to the whole 
League, and the League shall take any 
action they may be deemed wise and ef- 
fectual to safeguard the peace of the 
nations” means anything. Mr, Hull asked: 
“Does it express the real conviction of 
world opinion? Do the people of the United 
States believe that Mr. Coolidge was right 
when he said in his Memorial Day speech 
in 1928: ‘Whether so intended or not, any 
nations engaging in war would necessarily 
be engaged in a course prejudicial to us’? 
Do they believe that Mr. Hoover was right 
when in his Armistice Day speech of last 
November he said: ‘From every selfish point 
of view the preservation of peace among 
other nations is of interest to us’? ” 

Mr. Hull went on to say: “These ques- 
tions addressed in my own country to the 
man on the street would probably elicit an 
answer somewhat as follows: ‘Yes; war any- 
where probably does affect all but not in 
the same degree. Why, therefore, should 
we be drawn into these affairs, when they 
concern more directly remote parts of the 
world?’ He will admit academically that 
war anywhere affects him, but the thought 
lacks graphic significance to him, and he 
probably is right when he says that war 
anywhere does not concern all equally.” 

What Mr. Hull said further should not 
be whittled down by any attempt to para- 
phrase. Here is what he said: 


“When, therefore, we say in the report of the 
American Committee that neutrality as previously 
defined must be abandoned altogether, or rede- 
fined in terms that will be fitted to modern con- 
ditions in the associated life of nations, we are 
inclined to the alternative of a redefinition. The 
abandonment of neutrality is something that to the 
layman means belligerency. He has no alternatives 
between them, and he does not care to see his 
country drawn into war in matters that primarily 
affect others. It is this consideration that has 
prompted one commentator to suggest the recog- 
nition of a new status for a nation not party to 
war—a form of neutrality but not neutrality as 
previously known, viz., partiality. It was this 
consideration that prompted the suggestion in the 
report of the American Committee that the appli- 
cation of a discriminatory embargo against a cove- 
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nant-breaking state would not be an unneutral 
act. It would be an unneutral act under past defi- 
nitions. But if a breach of the Pact of Paris to- 
ward one is a breach toward all, it would seem 
that third party states, whose right to have others 
keep faith has been broken, might at least, without 
inviting a claim for damages against themselves, 
place a discriminatory embargo against the cove- 
nant-breaking state. 

“The covert threat of the preamble of the Pact 
of Paris, that any nation violating the Pact of 
Paris ‘should be denied the benefit of this treaty,’ 
points to the need of some such action on the part 
of the nations which are parties to the Pact. We 
are not considering what action the rest of the 
world who are parties to the League Covenant 
may take under its provisions. What action may 
the nations who are parties to the Pact of Paris 
take? The benefits of the Pact of Paris are the 
assurances of friendly relations in the world com- 
munity of nations. 

“If a nation violates the treaty and becomes 
an aggressor against a neighboring nation, it has 
been amply advised by the preamble to the Pact 
that other nations to the Pact are absolved from 
the obligation of friendly intercourse. 

“It may be said, too, that this interesting decla- 
ration in the preamble points the way of duty to 
the neutral states to deny to the aggressor state 
access to its markets for the purpose of supplying 
itself with the essential materials of war, or, in- 
deed, with any materials in war where ‘contraband’ 
is all-inclusive. 

“This duty may be stated as a moral duty. It 
seems to me that it may well be stated as an in- 
ternational obligation, whether legal or moral, of 
binding force, built upon the common world-wide 
conception of the Pact of Paris as an agreement 
to outlaw war—an obligation which cannot be 
shunted or put aside by any casuistry of the legal- 
istic mind; an obligation which, whether you call 
it moral or legal, is compelling and cannot be 
evaded and which in the long run marks the way 
of self-interest. 

“In conclusion, permit me to say that the states 
which are members of the League of Nations have 
fairly definitely charted their course in case of the 
outbreak of war by the provisions of Article XVI 
of the Covenant of the League. As to states not 
parties to the League, and particularly my own 
country, I may say that the Pact of Paris charts 
a course of conduct more by inference, perhaps, 
than by express terms, and that that course of con- 
duct runs parallel with, if it does not coincide 
with, the course charted in the League Covenant. 
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“It would be well, perhaps, if that chart might 
be more explicitly defined, but I see no early 
promise that it will be. 

“To the thoughtful and orderly mind interested 
in the building up of a complete scheme of inter- 
national relations that shall keep the peace among 
the nations, the Pact of Paris may seem a very 
feeble and faulty document. Perhaps it is. But 
as in the case of the development of the individual 
it is sometimes more important to know in which 
direction he is headed, than where he is at any 
particular time. So I think we may look at the 
Pact of Paris, and the Covenant of the League, 
and the Locarno treaties, and the Permanent Court 
as significant indications of the way the world is 
headed, and find our satisfactions in helping on 
the effort for a world better fitted for the more 
abundant life of mankind, than the warring world 
of the past.” 


Enough has here been said of Mr. Hull’s 
work to justify Dr. Lange’s characterization 
of it as “a very remarkable report.” The 
discussion on the points raised by Mr. Hull 
was instructive to the highest degree. To 
quote again from Dr. Lange: 


“Rarely has an international assembly had the 
chance of realizing so clearly the different concep- 
tions reigning among politicians of our day with 
regard to the vast problem of the organization of 


peace.” 


Mr, Hull’s report led the Rt. Hon. Vis- 
count Cecil of Chelwood to ask Mr. Ar- 
nold-Forster to prepare a paper carrying on 
the points raised by Mr. Hull. As said by 
Viscount Cecil: 

“Taken with Mr. Hull's paper, the two give an 
excellent survey of the international situation re- 
sulting from the acceptance of the Pact of Paris. 
Broadly, the Pact may be said to give to the 
nations of the world the chance of securing peace 
—if only they are prepared to pay the price. For 
peace, like other desirable objects, cannot be ob- 
tained for nothing. If we want it, we must pay 
for it. It is not a question of eloquent speeches 
or admirable documents. We must set up tribu- 
nals; we must accept responsibilities; we must 
abandon prejudice; above all, we must recognize 
the rights and claims of others. 

“Even this is not enough. Unless we can secure 
a real measure of international disarmament, all 
other methods may prove vain. The task is tre- 
mendous. But we can accomplish it if we are 
really in earnest. Are we? Have we counted the 
cost? Do we know what the position really is? 
Time will show.” 
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Further Work of the Conference 


The general results of the Conference are 
set forth in the final Resolutions appearing 
elsewhere in these columns as an “Inter- 
national Document.” As a part of the gen- 
eral discussion of the Paris Pact, M. Bastid 
of France submitted a report which set 
forth with great clarity the differing views 
relative to the relation of armaments to 
security. Unfortunately the limitations of 
space make it impossible more than to men- 
tion the two remaining subjects that gave 
rise to illuminating debates; namely, the 
“Evolution of the Parliamentary System,” 
which held the attention of the Confer- 
ence throughout Monday, July 21; and the 
debate on the “Problem of Minorities,” 
the following day. 

The closing address of the Conference, 
Tuesday, July 22, was by the Rt. Hon. J. 
Ramsay MacDonald, Prime Minister of 
Great Britain. This address, appearing 
elsewhere in its entirety, was as fitting a 
valedictory as could be wished. 


Guests of the Irish Group 


The delegates of the various Groups and 
their families became the guests in Dublin 
of the Irish Group of the Interparliamen- 
tary Union the day following the Confer- 
ence in London. The entertainments lasted 
through Sunday, July 27. The Americans 
—some of whose ancestors, indeed, came 
from there—had anticipated with special 
pleasure this visit to Ireland. The Amer- 
icans remember with pleasure the Irish 
delegates who journeyed to the Washing- 
ton Conference in 1925: the Honorable 
Michael Hayes, Speaker of the Dail 
Eireann, the Irish Chamber of Deputies; 
Honorable Thomas Johnson, now a member 
of the Senate; Patrick McGilligan, Minis- 
ter of Industry and “ommerce; and Gen- 
eral Richard Mulcahy, former Commander- 
in-Chief of the Army and Minister of De- 
fense. As there never was a reason to doubt, 
these gentlemen are not only most agreeable 
guests, they and their ladies are ideal hosts 
as well. Mr. Hayes and Mrs. Hayes were 
everywhere during our delightful stay in 
Ireland and with a grace and efficiency 
which we all soon learned to associate with 
the Irish folk as a whole. The Irish are a 
most hospitable people. 
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Immediately upon our arrival in Dublin, 
Wednesday, July 23, the agreeable cour- 
tesies began. We were received that even- 
ing at Leinster House, the present seat of 
the Irish Free State Parliament. The next 
day a luncheon was given to the delegates 
by the President of the Council of Min- 
isters at Mansion House. At this luncheon 
there were addresses of welcome by heads 
of the government, and responses by repre- 
sentatives of various Groups, including a 
characteristically graceful speech by Presi- 
dent Montague. During the afternoon His 
Excellency the Governor-General gave a 
perfect garden party on the lawn of his 
residence in Phoenix Park. Whether or 
not Hoban, the Irish architect of our White 
House, took for his model this ancient resi- 
dence of the Governor-General, the similar- 
ity of facades is very striking. During this 
reception, the delegates had the privilege of 
meeting practically all of the leading per- 
sonalities of the Free State. It was a color- 
ful, happy and always-to-be-remembered 
experience. 

On the following day the delegation en- 
joyed an excursion to the Vale of Avoca, 
with its remains of ancient Irish civiliza- 
tion; to the ruins of Glendalough, and to 
the Lake with its gloomy tale of Kathleen 
and Saint Kevin. That evening Mr. and 
Mrs. Hayes received the delegates at 
Leinster House, a feature of which recep- 
tion was an opportunity to see with the aid 
of the curator the archeological collections 


Erin! thy silent tear shall never cease, 
Erin! thy languid smile ne’er shall increase, 
Till, like the rainbow’s light, 
Thy various tints unite, 
And form in Heaven's sight 
One arch of peace! 
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masterfully arranged in the State’s famous 
Museum. 

On Saturday, July 26, the delegates 
visited a number of interesting institutions 
in Dublin. Some went to the National 
School of Agriculture at Glasnevin, and to 
the large Guinness Brewery where luncheon , 
was given. 

On Sunday, July 27, the delegates were 
conducted in chars-a-bancs to the Valley of 
the Boyne, with its memories of the battle 
between the armies of William III and 
James II, and with its remarkable pre- 
historic remains. 

Following all these delightful experi- 
ences, a number of the Americans remained 
to tour further amid the idylic hills, lakes 
and dales of Ireland. 





In Conclusion 


A sketch such as this can aim no higher 
than to arouse a little additional interest in 
the backgrounds, the structure, the aims of 
this unofficial effort of official lawmakers to 
iron out certain misunderstandings, to let in 
light where now only darkness reigns, and 
to ease their common task of holding their 
jobs by the rights of statesmanship. The 
place of this last Conference, the social con- 
tacts, the subjects discussed, the quality of 
those discussions, leave no room for doubt- 
ing the values inherent in the Interparlia- 
mentary Union. Then, too, there will al- 
ways remain the minstrel memories of— 
Erin! the tear and the smile in thine eyes. 


—Thomas Moore 























International Documents 








Resolutions, Twenty-sixth 
Conference Interparliamen- 
tary Union, London, July 16- 
22, 1930 

I 


The Control of International Trusts 
and Cartels 


1 
"ae 26th Conference of the Interparliamentary 


Union declares that cartels, trusts, and other 
analogous combines are natural phenomena of 


economic life towards which it is impossible 
to adopt an entirely negative attitude. Seeing, 
however, that those combines may have a 


harmful effect both as regards public interests 
and those of the state, it is necessary that they 
should be controlled. This control should not 
take the form of an interference in economic life 
likely to affect its normal development. It should 
simply seek to establish a supervision over pos- 
sible abuses and to prevent those abuses. 

An efficacious means of fighting such abuses and 
a basic condition for eventual control is to be 
found in publicity, which implies the obligation 
for cartels and similar combines to announce their 
existence and to register in the books of the state. 
To this should be added a stipulation making 
compulsory written agreements for such combines. 

Conventions which have not been made in writ- 
ing, or which have not been communicated and 
submitted to the competent authority within the 
given time, should not be considered valid and 
should not be entitled to claim legal protection. 

Registered cartels, trusts and similar organiza- 
tions should be made publicly known within a 
given time by the office of registry, whereas the 
agreements themselves should only be published, 
either partly or as a whole, in the event of well- 
ascertained abuses, according to the gravity of the 


case. 

In order to examine and to decide whether 
registered agreements do not contain provisions 
dangerous to public interests or to the state, and 
in order to examine and decide whether abuses 
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have been committed, there should be created 
in each state a committee on trusts and cartels, 
independent of the government and as strictly 
limited in number as possible, on which the con- 
sumer and the worker should be represented. 

The committee on cartels should be intrusted ex 
officio with all inquiries of a general nature, 
whereas particular cases should only be made the 
object of an inquiry at the request of the highest 
competent official authority. The conclusions of 
the committee should be made public. 

On the basis of the conclusions reached by the 
committee, the competent central authority should 
be entitled to institute proceedings for the punish- 
ment of abuses and in certain cases to obtain that 
treaties should be declared void before the com- 
petent courts. 

The 26th Conference of the Interparliamentary 
Union recommends that its national groups shall 
endeavor to obtain the adoption of these prin- 
ciples by their governments. 


tr 


As regards international economic combines, 
cartels and trusts, the 26th Conference of the In- 
terparliamentary Union considers that a special 
control is equally necessary. The chief instrument 
for the present lies in the development of pub- 
licity, which means the obligation to declare the 
existence of such combines and to register. Here 
the appropriate body with which registration 
should be made would be the League of Nations 
or another international body, whose duty would 
be to examine the treaties and agreements, to ex- 
ercise a permanent supervision over all that con- 
cerned cartels and trusts, and to make, on the 
basis of the experience gained, proposals for the 
further international regulation of the question. 

In order to make such an international regula- 
tion possible an agreement must be reached be- 
tween the individual states by which they pledge 
themselves to give legal protection to and to 
recognize only those international combines which 
have announced their formation and registered 
with the League of Nations or another interna- 
tional body to be created. 
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The 26th Conference of the Interparliamentary 
Union decides to communicate the above resolu- 
tions to the General Secretariat of the League of 
Nations. 


II 


Security Problems: Implications of 
the Paris Pact of August 27, 1928 


A. Paris Pact of August 27, 1928 
1 


The 26th Conference, comprising the repre- 
sentatives of 32 national parliaments, welcomes 
the taking effect of the Paris Pact for the renun- 
ciation of war of August 27, 1928, as an event of 
the greatest importance, both in itself and for the 
prospects it holds out. 

The conclusion of the Pact and its ratification 
by 57 states represents in the eyes of the Inter- 
parliamentary Union a _ revolution in_ inter- 
national law. Whereas until the taking effect of 
this Pact, international law considered war, sub- 
ject to certain attenuations, as a legal means of 
solving disputes between states, the Paris Pact 
condemns recourse to war for the settlement of 
international disputes, thus sanctioning the theory 
expressed by the Union in 1924 at the Berne- 
Geneva Conference, and proclaimed by the League 
of Nations Assembly in the Geneva Protocol of 
the same year. 


B. Settlement of International Disputes 


2 


Seeing that the application of this new principle 
will necessarily have effects, both for international 
law (system of sanctions) and for the internal 
legislation of states, notably constitutional law 
and penal legislation, the 26th Conference declares 
that the Interparliamentary Union will henceforth 
devote all its efforts to the study of these effects, 
and requests the Committee on Security to con- 
tinue its work. 


1 


Seeing that the Paris Pact of August 27, 1928, 
declares in Article 2: “The high contracting parties 
agree that the settlement or solution of all dis- 
putes or conflicts, of whatever nature or of what- 
ever origin they may be, which may arise among 
them, shall never be sought except by pacific 
means”; recalling that the Interparliamentary 


Union, since its foundation in 1889, has considered 
its main object to be the sanctioning by interna- 
tional treaties of amiable or judicial methods for 
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the settlement or solution of such disputes or 
conflicts; seeing that, in the interest of the unifi- 
cation and development of international law, it is 
of the greatest importance that the states should 
adhere to general treaties; the 26th Conference 
warmly recommends to the states which have not 
yet done so: 

a. To give their full adhesion to the General 
Act of Geneva of September 26, 1928 for the 
pacific solution of all international disputes. 

b. To give their full adhesion to the optional 
clause of Article 36 of the statute of the Per- 
manent Court of International Justice for the 
judicial settlement of disputes of a legal nature. 

It also recommends to the states signatories of 
the Inter-American treaties of arbitration and 
conciliation of January 5, 1929, to give them their 
full adhesion. 


> 


v4 


If, for particular reasons, concerning which the 
Conference abstains from expressing an opinion, 
certain states should think it impossible for them 
to adhere to the general treaties mentioned above, 
the 26th Interparliamentary Conference, in the 
interest of peace and of the pacific settlement of 
disputes, recommends to such states the conclusion 
of regional or bilateral treaties with the same 
general objects as the forementioned instruments. 

Treaties of this kind would have, between 
neighboring states, a particularly important sig- 
nificance. 

The Conference draws the attention of such 
states to the model treaties recommended by the 
Assembly of the League of Nations in 1928, of 
which the list is as follows: 

1. Bilateral treaty of pacific settlement of all 
international disputes. 

2. Bilateral treaty of judicial settlement, of ar- 
bitration and of conciliation. 

3. Bilateral treaty of conciliation. 


3 


The 26th Interparliamentary Conference re- 
quests each of the national groups of the Union 
to examine, in the light of the preceding resolu- 
tions, the situation of the state it represents, and 
to take the necessary steps within its parliament 
and with its government to give effect, at the 
earliest possible date, to the desires expressed 
above. 

It therefore requests the Interparliamentary 
Bureau to transmit the preceding resolutions to 
all the groups of the Union, accompanied by as 
complete information as possible on the situation 
of the different countries in this respect. 
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The Bureau is in addition requested to transmit 
the above resolutions to the governments and to 
the parliaments of all countries. 


Ill 


Present Evolution of the Parliamen- 
tary System 


The 26th Interparliamentary Conference, com- 
prising the representatives of 32 parliaments, ex- 
presses its faith in the parliamentary system. 
That system is the only one which allows the 
people to exercise a decisive influence on the for- 
mation of the government and a supervision of 
its actions. It also contributes to the education 
of the people by calling upon all citizens to take 
part in public life by universal suffrage and by 
the practice of the essential democratic liberties 
(liberty of political, social and religious opinion, 
liberty of assemblies, liberty of association, liberty 
of the press, liberty and secrecy of vote). 

Seeing that the people have in parliamentary 
institutions the best guarantee of their personal 
liberties and of their civil and political rights, but 
seeing that the complexity and the technical na- 
ture of the problems which arise in our times, 
particularly in the economic and social fields, de- 
mand from parliaments and governments not only 
a more considerable and more specialized work, 
but also its more rapid execution, the 26th Con- 
ference, while recognizing that the customs and 
traditions of the different peoples render uniform 
solutions impossible, proclaims that the Inter- 
parliamentary Union should give its assistance in 
the strengthening and perfecting of parliamentary 
institutions. 

With this object the 26th Conference proceeded 
to examine the following questions whose solution 
will be of the greatest influence on the future of 
representative and democratic institutions: 

1. The superiority and independence of parlia- 
ment and government both with regard to 
organizations of an economic nature and to pro- 
fessional groupings, at the same time insuring 
within the framework of the national institutions 
the participation of these organizations and group- 
ings in the preparation and application of laws. 

2. The assignment to certain regional or local 
organisms, such as provinces, counties, municipali- 
ties, et cetera, of powers of regulation and execu- 
tion within the frame of national legislation. 

3. The instruction ci children attending elemen- 
tary schools on the first notions of government, 
constitutions, parliaments, popular councils, elec- 
toral franchise, the duties of citizens toward their 
country, in order to give them the means of com- 


pleting by experience, cbservation and study their 
preparation for the accomplishment of their func- 
tions as citizens. 

4. The suitable means of correcting the action 
of a certain part of the press which too often 
presents its readers with a deformed picture of 
parliamentary debates, and of informing the pub- 
lic in an objective manner of the activities of 
parliament. 

5. The improvement of parliamentary technique 
and procedure in order to avoid delay in the tak 
ing of decisions and to insure the better drafting 
of laws and a more rational distribution of work 
between the committees and the plenary meetings. 


IV 
The Problem of National Minorities 


1 


The 26th Interparliamentary Conference re- 
minds the national groups of the resolution passed 
by the Copenhagen Conference in favor of the 
conclusion of a convention between the states, 
based on the principles laid down in the “Declara- 
tion of the Rights and Duties of Minorities” an- 
nexed to that resolution. It further declares that 
the extension of the system for the protection of 
minorities to all states is in the interest of peace 
and good understanding between the nations and 
would effectually contribute towards the develop- 
ment and perfecting of the existing juridical rules 
relating to minorities. 


2 
< 


The 26th Interparliamentary Conference fur- 
ther invites the national groups to take action 
with their respective governments and parliaments 
with a view to the completion of the procedure 
followed by the League of Nations for the pro- 
tection of minorities on the basis of the following 
suggestions : 

1. That the Council of the League of Nations 
should, if possible, be relieved of the task of ex- 
amining minor individual cases which do not raise 
any question of principle. 

2. That a clearer distinction should be made 
between the organ for preliminary investigation, 
whose duty it is to establish the facts, and the 
body appointed to examine the dispute from the 
legal standpoint, to deliberate upon it and give 
an award. 

For this purpose, the Conference regards it as 
of particular importance that bodies should be 
created within the states signatories of minorities 
treaties, for the preliminary examination of ques- 
tions relating to minorities likely to give rise to a 
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complaint to the League of Nations, with the ob- 
ject of finding the means of meeting such com- 
plaints. 

The authority chosen to act as a board of 
conciliation, or the organization of the new body 
created for that purpose, must be of a nature to 
inspire complete confidence both to the majority 
and the minority. 

3. Finally, that the parties (petitioners and the 
government) should be informed in a suitable 
manner of the action taken by all the bodies con- 
cerned with regard to petitions, and of any de- 
cisions reached by those bodies. The reasons 
upon which those decisions were based should, if 
possible, be communicated at the same time. Such 
information should not be of a nature to give rise 
to unfriendly feelings between representatives of 
the majority and the minority. 


3 


The Interparliamentary. Union shall, moreover, 
exert all its influence in order that the life in com- 
mon of different nationalities within the same 
state, which is the inevitable consequence of the 
intermingling of peoples, should be organized by 
the legislation of the country with a view to the 
establishment of peaceful relations, by guarantee- 
ing the equality and free national and cultural 
development of the minorities in the spirit of the 
resolutions passed at the Interparliamentary Con- 
ference at Copenhagen in 1923. 


European Federal Union 


Text of the British Reply 


‘Sina reply of the British Government to the 
French Government’s memorandum on the 
organization of a system of European Federal 
Union was officially issued as follows: 

1. His Majesty's Government in the United 
Kingdom have examined with profound interest 
the proposals for the organization of a system of 
European Federal Union made by the French 
Government in their memorandum of May 17. 
They are of opinion that proposals so important 
in their purpose and in their scope require care- 
ful and prolonged consideration. His Majesty’s 
Government in the United Kingdom would 
furthermore feel it their duty to undertake that 
consideration in consultation with all his Maj- 
esty’s Governments in the British Common- 
wealth. 

2. They are nevertheless desired to comply 
with the request of the French Government 
that they should send in their observations on 
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the proposals put forward in the memorandum 
not later than July 15. They have accordingly 
decided to address this note to the French Gov- 
ernment, but they wish it to be understood that 
the comments and suggestions which it contains 
are of a preliminary and tentative kind. 

3. His Majesty’s Government in the United 
Kingdom understand from the memorandum 
that the fundamental purpose which the French 
Government have in view is to divert the atten- 
tion of the peoples of Europe from the hostilities 
of the past and from the conflicts of interest be- 
tween them which are scometimes alleged to ex- 
ist, and to fix their attention instead upon the 
more important common interests which today 
they share. The French Government hope that 
by their proposals they may promote closer co- 
operation among the nations and governments of 
Europe, and thus strengthen the safeguards 
against another European war. 


Points of Agreement 


4. With this purpose his Majesty’s Govern- 
ment in the United Kingdom are in the fullest 
sympathy. It is an axiom of his Majesty’s Gov- 
ernment’s policy that the first of British interests 
is peace, and measures calculated to insure peace 
will therefore secure their ready and warm sup- 
port. They earnestly hope that the initiative of 
the French Government may bring about a bet- 
ter understanding by the European peoples of 
the common interests which they share, and may 
thus lead both to greater mutual confidence and 
trust among their governments, and to a diminu- 
tion of the obstacles to international trade and 
economic cooperation which now exist. 

5. His Majesty’s Government in the United 
Kingdom are also in agreement with the French 
Government in thinking that it is primarily in 
respect of economic relations that closer coop- 
eration between the nations of Europe is urgently 
to be desired. 

6. They further agree that, if effective eco- 
nomic cooperation and concerted action are 
to be secured, it is essential that economic ques- 
tions should be considered not one by one, nor in 
respect of isolated interests, but as a whole, and 
from the wider point of view of the general in- 
terests involved. Progress on such questions de- 
pends on the extent that governments and pub- 
lic opinion in the various countries can be 
brought to realize the vital importance of their 
common interests and the advantages each will 
derive from measures of greater international 
solidarity. While, as the French Government 
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recognize, the independence and national sov- 
ereignty of each country have to be respected, as 
well as the specialties affecting particular groups 
of nations, much can be done by political author- 
ities to promote a wider outlook on economic 
questions, and, insofar as political action is di- 
rected to that object, his Majesty's Government 
in the United Kingdom agree .to the proposal 
made in the memorandum for the association of 
economic and political authorities. 

7. In respect, however, of the methods pro- 
posed by the French Government for the reali- 
zation of their purpose, his Majesty’s Govern- 
ment in the United Kingdom feel more difficulty. 
They are not confident that mature examination 
will show that the establishment of new and in- 
dependent international institutions is either nec- 
essary or desirable. 

8. If they have rightfully understood the pro- 
posals contained in the memorandum, the French 
Government suggest the creation of a new Euro- 
pean Conference and Executive Committee, and 
perhaps also of a new European secretariat. 
These bodies would in no way derive their 
authority from the Covenant or from Part XIII 
of the Treaty of Versailles; they would in no way 
be controlled by the rules and safeguards which 
those instruments provide; they would be in no 
way organically connected with the League of 
Nations; they would only correlate their work 
with that of the organs of the League insofar as 
they decided by specific and spontaneous de- 
cisions to do so in any given case that might 
arise. Since the organs of the League have al- 
ready begun work on virtually the whole of the 
program of practical action which the memoran- 
dum puts forward, it is difficult to see how these 
new European institutions could operate without 
creating confusion, and perhaps also a rivalry, 
which, however little it might be intended or 
desired by the European governments, could 
hardly fail to diminish both efficiency and the 
authority of the organs of the League. 


British Empire Interests 


9. Apart from this very difficult problem of 
coordination, his Majesty’s Government in the 
United Kingdom think it possible that an ex- 
clusive and independent European Union of the 
kind proposed might emphasize or create tenden- 
cies to intercontinental rivalries and _ hostilities 
which it is important in the general interest to 
diminish and avoid. It is in their view essential 
that the measures taken for closer European co- 
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operation should not cause anxiety or resentment 


in any other continent. Unless this object is kept 
continually in view, his Majesty’s Government in 
the United Kingdom are satisfied that even 
wider interests, both of Europe and the world, 
may be seriously endangered. It will be plain 
to the French Government that in this connec- 
tion there are special considerations of which 
his Majesty’s Government in the United King- 
dom, as a member of the British Common- 
wealth of Nations, must take account. 

10. Moreover, his Majesty’s Government in 
the United Kingdom are inclined to believe that 
the purpose which the French Government have 
in view can be effectively secured by so adapting 
the proposals put forward in the memorandum 
as to bring them fully within the framework of 
the League of Nations. They are impressed by 
the fact that the Warsaw Health Conference of 
1922, and the reconstruction of Hungary and 
Austria—to name only a few of many examples 
that might be taken—were matters of European 
interest and concern, and yet were effectively dealt 
with by the existing machinery of the League. 
They are, therefore, convinced that it would be 
possible, perhaps by establishing European Com- 
mittees of the Assembly, of the Council and of 
the technical organizations of the League, or 
perhaps in other ways, to create whatever ma- 
chinery is required for promoting closer Euro- 
pean cooperation without incurring the risks and 
difficulties which a system of new and _ inde- 
pendent institutions might involve. 

11. His Majesty’s Government in the United 
Kingdom believe, however, that these are ques- 
tions which can only be adequately dealt with in 
open discussion among the governments con- 
cerned, after each government has had time to 
examine fully and in all their aspects the pro- 
posals which have been made. Since, for the 
reasons above suggested, these proposals affect 
intimately not only the governments of Europe, 
but the governments of all the members of the 
League, his Majesty’s Government in_ the 
United Kingdom hope that the French Gov- 
ernment may think it desirable that their memo- 
randum should be placed upon the agenda of the 
next Assembly. 

12. His Majesty’s Government in the United 
Kingdom earnestly hope that these tentative 
comments and suggestsions may meet with the 
approval of the French Government, and that 
by some such procedure as that above suggested, 
practical results of real value may be secured. 








News in Brief 











NEW THINGS in peace memorials are constantly 
cropping up. This time it is an International 
Peace Garden, thousands of acres in extent, to 
be laid out on the boundary line between Canada 
and the United States to commemorate the 
century and more of peace between the two 
neighbors. More than fifty national and inter- 
national organizations promise to cooperate with 
the National Association of Gardeners, sponsors 
of the plan. 


BILATERAL TREATIES of arbitration, conciliation 
or of judicial settlement to the number of 106 
were concluded between various nations during 
the period from 1920 to 1929. Sweden leads the 
list with 34 such treaties; France and Italy bring 
up the rear with 7 each. The United States had 
in force in October, 1930, general arbitration 
treaties recently concluded with 23 states, be- 
sides six similar treaties concluded in 1908-1909 
by Secretary of State Root which are still in 
force. 


Crassic FRENCH DRAMAS were presented this 
fall in some eleven secondary schools and even- 
ing institutes in London. The company giving 
the plays included actors from the “Comédie 
Francaise” and other well-known French thea- 
ters. 


OctToBeR IN ItTaLy was marked by elaborate 
ceremonies in honor of the poet Vergil, whose 
bimillenary it is. Many places memorable by 
association with the poet's life or words were the 
centers of celebration during the month. 


VALOR IN PEACE-TIME is now to be recognized 
in the United States Army as soon as its new 
medal for that purpose is completed. The de- 
sign made by Gaetano Cerere, sculptor, of New 
York City, has been approved by the Arts Com- 
mission. It will be studied by officials in the 
War Department before it is submitted to the 
Secretary of War for final approval. When 
finally completed it will be the only decoration 
which can be given officers or privates during 
peace times. It will be awarded for such deeds 
as prevention of major accidents, life-saving and 
other valorous acts not associated with war. 


PEACE AND QUIET INDOORS by the use of a 
Maxim silencer seems to usher in a bit of the 
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millennium. The inventor of the Maxim gun 


silencer has now perfected an appliance by the 
use of which office, hospital or house windows 
can be opened for ventilation without letting in 
a hurley-burly of noises. Mr. Hiram Maxim- 
the inventor, considers it his most important in- 
vention. He hopes it will “make life livable for 
everyone.” . 


Roaps FOR YUGOSLAVIA are definitely under 
way. Seven hundred million dollars are now 
allotted by the government for new road con- 
struction and improvements. Among the most 
important new roads is one between Belgrade 
and Subotica, which will be asphalted. The 
enterprise is largely financed by French banks. 


JAPAN IS BUILDING twenty-five raido stations 
to be completed by the end of 1932. 


THE AMERICAN Emaassy in Paris is the recip- 
ient of a valuable collection of books on Franco- 
American relations. It is presented by Mr. Hugh 
Campbell Wallace, former American ambassador 
to France. 


EXx-SECRETARY OF STATE. KELLOGG has been 
chosen to fill the unexpired term of Charles 
Evans Hughes as a judge in the International 
Court of Justice at The Hague, and to a full 
term membership on the bench, beginning in 
January. 


JAPAN RATIFIED on August 21 the proctocol re- 
lating to revision of the statute of the World 
Court in order to permit the entry of the United 
States. 


POLAND PROPOSES to encourage building. This 
is her plan: All dwelling houses, factories and 
workshops erected between the 16th of Septem- 
ber last and the 3lst of December, 1940, are to 
be exempt from taxation for fifteen years from 
the date of completion. Persons who transfer 
capital to building operations will be exempt 
from income tax to the amount sunk in house 
property. In some cases the saving made in this 
way may amount to as much as 20 per cent. 


UNEMPLOYMENT INSURANCE, so much discussed 
of late, is already in effect in some form in twenty 
countries. Systems vary considerably, but econ- 
omists are studying the comparative merits and 
results in those countries which have begun 
experiments on this line. 


CHILDREN, whether in town or country, their 
health and protection, is the general theme of 
140 reports drawn up after a year’s study by 
1,100 experts. These reports, boiled down, have 
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been handed to Secretary Wilbur, chairman of 
the White House Conference on Child Welfare, 
which convenes in Washington, November 19. 
The four main sections of the conference are 
medical service; public health service and ad- 
ministration; education and training; and the 
handicapped. Seventeen committees function un- 
der these general sections. 


ARE WE EMBARKED upon a new kind of war- 
fare? The ether seems to be the field of hostili- 
ties just now. Germany is reported to be much 
excited over the new powerful radio station lo- 
cated at Strasbourg by France. Since France 
begins operations with a program of German 
music, it appears that she is expecting to lure 
German listeners to propaganda which is com- 
ing later. Construction of the new German 
superpower station at Stuttgart will be speeded 
up, with the hope of drowning out that at 
Strasbourg. In the east a powerful station at 
Thorn, Poland, will be countered by another 
German station in East Prussia. With proposed 
Russian stations completed and with those al- 
ready operating in Czechoslovakia and Switzer- 
land, certain groups in Germany feel that their 
country is completely surrounded and _ isolated. 
Fortunately an international radio conference is 
scheduled to meet in Madrid in 1932. 


THE CHURCHES are seriously embarked on the 
problem of world peace. The fifteenth annual 
meeting and Good Will Congress inaugurated by 
the World Alliance for International Friendship 
Through the Churches, met in Washington the 
week of Armistice Day. President Hoover ad- 
dressed the memorial Armistice Day meeting, 
which had as patrons many government officials 
and diplomats from foreigin countries. 


THE EXPORTS OF THE UNITED States declined 
in the first six months of 1929 13 per cent as 
compared with the same period of 1928. For 
the same time the exports of Great Britain de- 
creased 16 per cent; of Japan, 19 per cent; of 
Canada, 21 per cent; of Australia, no less than 
32 per cent. It is plain, therefore, thinks our 
Department of Commerce, that trade and indus- 
trial depression are not purely domestic matters. 


THE IRRESPONSIBLE MEANDERINGS of the Rio 
Grande, boundary between the United States 
and Mexico, will be permanently held in check 
if the plan of the International Boundary Com- 
mission, completed this last summer, goes through. 
The scheme calls for a newly straightened and 
shortened channel from El Paso to the Box Can- 

















yon, safeguarded by a system of flood channels 
and levees. Necessarily this involves the ex- 


change of small parcels of land between the two 
countries. The plan will, if approved by the two 
governments, serve as a basis of negotiation. 
The expense, properly apportioned, will appar- 
ently be amply compensated by the increased 
usefulness of a boundary which is no longer an 
erratic vagrant, curvetting to and fro. 


Miss Avice Masaryk, for years a student of 
social work in the United States, now specially 
forceful in Red Cross work in her own country, 
Czechoslovakia, read a paper on “A Red Cross 
Truce” at the 14th International Conference of the 
Red Cross at Brussels in October. 


GERMANY Has the two fastest passenger steam- 
ships afloat, the largest flying boat, the airship of 
greatest achievement and best-proved reliability, 
and she has in the Ersatz Preussen a “pocket 
battieship contrived to outrun anything that she 
can’t outhit and outhit anything that she can’t 
outrun.” And there are possibilities to filip 
the imagination in the Kruckenberg Zeppelin- 
shaped, propeller-driven rail coach, in the Strato- 
sphere airplane and in the carburetor which is to 
permit the use of crude oil in the ordinary 
motor. Disarmed Germany is still busy and 
progressing. 


Music IN Latin AMERICA is encouraged by 
scholarships, in some cases granted by govern- 
ments, allowing talented students to study in 
European music centers. Many such students 
have achieved such marked success that the 
special gift in music of Latin America is generally 
recognized abroad. In this country apprecia- 
tion of Latin American music is stimulated by a 
series of concerts given by the Pan American 
Union in which music of Latin-American com- 
posers is rendered by Latin-American musicians 
aided by Army and Navy orchestras. Fifty-two 
such concerts have now been given, some of 
them broadcast by radio. 


Music AND RADIO together are also doing their 
bit in other cases to aid international interest. 
In August a program of American composers 
was broadcast in Great Britain. 


SAFETY IN THE AIR, already a matter of study, 
is now to be a matter of conference. France 
has called the first International Congress on 
Aerial Safety to meet in Paris December 10 to 
23, 1930. Five delegates from the United States 
will attend. 
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A CONVENTION OF EXILED RUSSIAN scientists 
and men of letters was keld during September 
in Sofia, Bulgaria. The society was formed to 
keep alive the cultural life of prebolshevist Rus- 
sia. This was its fifth annual meeting. It was 
attended by over 100 delegates from all 
Europe. Some 200,000 Russian exiles from all 
classes, now living in Paris, have built up there 
a complete colony with its own unofficial legal, 
educational and religious institutions. 


over 


Tue Pan-Paciric WOMEN’S ASSOCIATION, new- 
born child of the Pan-Pacific Union, held a con- 
gress in Honolulu, August 9 to 23. This was the 
second Women’s Congress and it effected at this 
session a permanent organization. 


Tue Pan-Paciric Union, of which the heads 
of all the governments bordering on the Pacific 
are honorary presidents, claims a large and grow- 
ing family of children. These are, according to 
an editorial in the Honolulu Advertizer: The 
World Federation of Education Associations, Pan- 
Pacific Institution, Institute of Pacific Relations, 
Surgeon’s Pan-Pacific Association and the Wo- 
men’s Pan-Pacific Association. A Pan-Pacific 
Agricultural Association will doubtiess soon be 
organized and proposed medical and botanic con- 
ferences may result in organizations of perma- 
nent character. 


LABOR URGES the assignment of one of the 
ninety cleared radio channels to its use. The re- 
cent convention of the American Federation of 
Labor endorsed Bill No. 334, pending in Congress, 
which, if passed, would instruct the Federal 
Radio Commission to allott one channel to the 
Department of Labor, one to the Department 
of Agriculture, and a third to the Department of 


Interior, Bureau of Education. 


THAT GASOLINE TAXES should go exclusively for 
upkeep and building of highways was a principle 
unanimously approved by sixty-one nations in 
the recent Roads Congress held in Washington. 


Tue INTERNATIONAL INSTITUTE OF STATISTICS 
held its nineteenth session in Tokio in Septem- 
ber. American delegates were Harold G. Moul- 
ton, President of the Brookings Institution, Wal- 
ter F. Wilcox, of Cornell University and H. A. 
Butts, commercial attaché to Tokio. Another 
piece of work carried on by Mr. Moulton on 
this visit to Japan is the compilation of an eco- 
nomic survey of the Japanese Empire. Some 


time ago Mr. Inouye, then Governor of the 
Bank of Japan, invited the Institute of Eco- 
nomics of the Brookings Institution to make such 
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a survey. With the assistance of Japanese statis- 
ticians this study has been going forward for 
some two years. It will shortly now be com- 
pleted. 





Book Reviews 











GEORGE WASHINGTON, THE SAVIOR OF THE STATES, 
by Rupert Hughes. Pp. 810 and index. Wil- 
liam Morrow & Co., New York, 1930. Price $5. 


Now, it can be told, thinks Mr. Hughes. The 
continually dissolving Revolutionary Army under 
Washington, many of the officers about him, often 
the Continental Congress over him were stupid, 
self-seeking, crooked or cowardly. As to Wash- 
ington himself, Mr. Hughes never did admire the 
man delineated by Parson Weems. He suspected 
from various bits of evidence that the stiff, mar- 
ble-monument type was not really Washington. 
Furthermore, Mr. Hughes is not averse to creating 
a sensation, particularly among organizations based 
upon Revolutionary descent. So with infinite 
pains, be it said, as to scholarship and, too, with 
growing sympathy as an interpreter of his main 
character, he has written now three books of a 
biography, the last volume of which takes the 
history down to the close of the Revolutionary 
War in 1781. 

Needless to say, nothing racy is omitted or 
glossed over. He elaborates and emphasizes mis- 
takes of Washington, and relentlessly the faults 
and foibles of other American leaders, and always 
and continually those of the majority of Ameri- 
cans in and out of the army of whom he has a 
very low opinion indeed. 

The author documents his statements thoroughly 
so that one is obliged to admit a solid historical 
background for many astonishing conclusions. Yet 
there is certainly overemphasis upon things which 
show the rank and file of Americans of that day so 
generally despicable. Washington himself had a 
very much greater trust in the ultimate courage 
and good sense of the people than anything in 
this book would imply. Lack of organization and 
training was inevitable in that stage of events. 
Can it be that irritation at Washington’s stu- 
pendous and seemingly avoidable difficulties is 
due to the author’s own worship of his hero? 
This would indeed be an interesting criticism of a 
self-confessed debunker. But perhaps the recent 
war experience of Mr. Hughes enables him to enter 
into the trials of camp life and battlefield; per- 
haps it adds extra venom to his sarcastic treatment 
of the ineptitude of the Continental Congress and 
to his hatred of grafters and quitters. Here all 
would agree with him without losing their respect 
for the great body of common people who worked 
heroically under Washington, as best they knew, 
and who loved and honored him as their coun- 
try’s father. 

This is true: The Washington who “had to win 
the war with what material he found and build a 
nation while he restrained its centrifugal forces” 
is surely a greater hero in these histories than in 
all the biographies of the Weems type put together. 
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Tue UNKNOWN WASHINGTON. BIOGRAPHIC ORIGINS 
or THE Repusic, by John Corbin. Pp. 439 and 
index. Charles Scribner’s Sons Co., New York, 
1930. Price $4. 


Mr. Corbin, like Rupert Hughes, shows Wash- 
ington a real and likable human being. However, 
the book is unlike those of Hughes in purpose. It 
builds up a chain of evidence to show that in his 
correspondence, his diaries and most of all in his 
actions, Washington preceded most of those promi- 
nent in discussions at the Federal Convention of 
1787 in his ideas as to a united country, a su- 
preme court and a balanced form of government 
with suitable checks upon tyranny and pre- 
cipitancy. A reader interested in the subject will 
see also from quotations given by the author that 
Washington considered the method of enforcing 
laws upon States as a matter for very grave con- 
sideration. He rather more than hints to Madi- 
son his belief that armed force would be inappli- 
cable. 

Unlike Mr. Hughes, whom he considers in some 
respects the best informed and most sympathetic 
interpreter of Washington, Corbin appreciates the 
actual trust which Washington had in the common 
people. “I cannot conceive,” said Washington to 
Gage, “of a more honorable rank than that which 
flows from the uncorrupted choice of a brave and 
free people,-the purest source and original fountain 
of all power.” Entertaining this faith he did not, 
however, quite agree with Jefferson’s ideas of 
democracy nor, on the other hand, with the 
aristocratic ideas of Hamilton. He combined, 
thinks Mr. Corbin, the best part of both. Cer- 
tainly the Constitution as finally drafted did ex- 
press the ideas which are shown by many cita- 
tions to have been long the ideas of Washington, 
especially the idea of a balanced government by 
constituted authorities for the whole people, prop- 
erly represented, but a government not too in- 
stantly responsive to public panic or, indeed, 
immature propaganda. National liberty, said 
Washington, came first; personal equality, second. 

The book has discriminating chapters on Jeffer- 
son and Madison, both of whom it decidedly 
underrates, however. There is, too, a valuable 
appreciation of John Adams, long overdue, and 
that without glossing over his faults. 

In fact, many leaders of that day whose names 
are household words today are studied with special 
reference to their relation to the completed Consti- 
tution. It is therefore both an interesting study of 
the Constitution and an informing collection of 
biographical essays using much little-known mate- 
rial. Of them all it is Washington who stands out 
as greatest still. 


Tue Last Fut Measure, by Honoré W. Morrow. 
Pp. 340. William Morrow & Co., New York, 
1930. Price $2.50. 


This new and final novel of Abraham Lincoln 
is no less dramatic and human than the preceding 
two of the trilogy. The first one, Forever FREE, 
takes up the life of the Lincoln family in the White 
House at the beginning of the Civil War. Inci- 


dents and conversations move with as much free- 
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dom as though springing from the brain of the 


Yet they are wonderfully consistent with 
history. Mrs. Lincoln, the boys, the Southern spy 
governess, are all vivid. Plot is breathless. Sena- 
tors, Cabinet members and generals act with spon- 
taneity; all are convincing. Especially so is Lin- 
coln himself, humorous, patient and big. 

The second volume, WitH Matice Towarp 
Nong, carries the story on to the fall of Richmond 
The character of secondary interest to Lincoln and 
his wife in this book is Charles Sumner—his differ- 
ences with Lincoln, their political contests, their 
friendship and Sumner’s brief love story. 

Tue Last Futt Measure, the last book of the 
trilogy, covers the last period of Lincoln's life 
After the weary anguish of the war comes his lone 
battle for Southern reconstruction without revenge 
or punishment. While his fine intelligence is grap- 
pling with this problem and the political contests 
implied, Booth and his associates are plotting first 
the kidnaping of Lincoln, then, failing this, his 
assassination. 

It is amazing how Mrs. Morrow has been able 
to use this material, so much worked-over already, 
to create as she has a spirited and living picture 
of the Great Emancipator. He emerges humorous 
yet never a clown, picturesque but not stiffly 
statuesque; and always, even to his last wrestling 
with the idea of mortality, a lovable human being. 

The books are fascinating as fiction, reliable as 
history, and distinguished by Mrs. Morrow’s liter- 
ary power. 


author. 


Tue Letters OF LAFAYETTE AND JEFFERSON, with 
an introduction and notes by Gilbert Chinard. 
Pp. 438 and index. Johns Hopkins University 
Press, Baltimore, 1929. Price $8.50. 


Lafayette, enthusiastic, resourceful and sympa- 
thetic, had “an incredible gift to conciliate,” says 
Professor Chinard. This is shown vividly in the 
letters written during Lafayette’s Virginia cam- 
paign when Washington with the main part of 
the Revolutionary Army was in the north. Thomas 
Jefferson, then Governor of Virginia, cooperated 
as well as he could with the young French major 
general; but distress was widespread, the militia 
badly organized and the Amercian-French Army 
was obliged to live off the country. Only the 
utmost tact and resourcefulness on Lafayette’s 
part could have carried through the campaign in 
Virginia at all. 

The letters, hitherto unpublished, collected in 
this book show the beginnings in that Virginia 
campaign of the lifelong friendship between Jeffer- 
son and Lafayette. They go on from that period 
to the time when both men were in France, through 
the period of the French Revolution, the Con- 
sulate and the Empire down to 1826. The let- 
ters together with the comments of Professor 
Chinard constitute vital portraits of the two men 
and their political theories as touched and influ- 
enced by the stirring events of the times. The 
one needed touch of perfection is added to the book 
by the fact that it is the French scholar Chinard 
who unearths, edits and comments upon the corre- 
spondence. 
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Tue INTERNATIONAL ManpAaTE, by Aaron M. Mar- 
galith. Pp. 228, bibliography and index. Johns 
Hopkins Press, Baltimore, 1930. Price, $2.50. 


The system of mandates controlled by the League 
of Nations is only vaguely understood by the “man 
who runs.” The idea of care of backward nations 
is not of course a new one. Colonizing powers 
have for many years indicated their policies in this 
line by the assumption that they were offering 
protection to the conquered people. As long ago 
as 1830 Chief Justice Marshall called the Ameri- 
can Indians “wards of the Government.” The 
mandates under the League, however, add to the 
old theories that of responsibility to international 
public opinion as expressed in the League. Further- 
more, Article 22 of the League Covenant attempts 
to classify the types of mandates according to the 
civilization and power of self-government of each 
country considered. These are of course moot 
questions in many instances and may lead to end- 
less future disturbance. However, this book is a 
study of the mandates as they exist, the ideas that 
went into their establishment, the history of Article 
22, an analysis of it, of the legal aspects of sover- 
eignty and of other legal matters involved. To cap 
the technical part of the study a brief chapter of 
summary and conclusions leaves the reader with 
a basis for opinion as questions concerning man- 
dates arise in the day’s news. The whole is writ- 
ten lucidly and in the scientific spirit. 


Brack Democracy. THE Story oF Haiti, by H. 
P. Davis. Pp. 365 and index. The Dial Press, 
New York, 1929. Price $5. 


Recent troubles in Haiti and the intervention of 
the United States there have caused many public- 
spirited American citizens to wish they knew more 
of what lies back of present conditions in Haiti. 
To such this book, interesting, informed and un- 
prejudiced, will prove a boon. 

The island, now divided between the black Re- 
public of Haiti and the mulatto Dominican Repub- 
lic, was discovered by Columbus on his first 
voyage. “No country in the world,’ says Mr. 
Davis, “civilized or uncivilized, has had a more 
dramatic, a more distressing history.” Beginning 
with the first so-called buccaneers, the story moves 
on over the war-torn island. There are arrant 
rascals aplenty, white and black, and a few real 
leaders. As to L’Ouverture, Dessalines and Chris- 
tophe, all negro leaders, the author has made a 
connected narrative out of much conflicting ma- 
terial, and in an appendix gives documents almost 
as interesting as the narrative. 

The final chapter, “What should be done?” 
makes a temperate analysis of the present rela- 
tions between Haiti and the United States. It is, 
however, positive in tone and most reasonable. 
The Haitians and all Latin-Americans need to be 
convinced of our good faith. A _ constructive 
policy should, he thinks, be publicly announced 
and put into execution by a civilian high com- 
mission. 

Since the publication of this book the Forbes 
Commission has achieved a solution of the imme- 
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diate political crisis. But for a long time to come 
Americans will need to keep themselves informed 
as to Haiti and our duties there. 


LittLE PILGRIME TO PENN’s Woops, by Edna 
Albert. Pp. 300. Longmans, Green & Co., New 
York, 1930. Price $2. 


A juvenile tale of an 18th century family emi- 
grating from Germany to Pennsylvania and set- 
tling there. The long trip by river boat from 
Wertheim to Rotterdam occupies more than half 
the book, and should lead to a more familiar 
friendliness toward one of the lands of American 
origin. The story is simply told from the view- 
point of a child and closes with charming home 
scenes in early America. A good Christmas book 
for children. 


THE TREATY VETO IN THE AMERICAN SENATE, by 
Denna Frank Fleming. Pp. 315 and _ index. 
G. P. Putnam’s Sons Co., New York, 1930. 
Price, $2. 


The failure of the League of Nations Cove- 
nant in the United States Senate has aroused 
many persons to scrutinize the system of checks 
and balances involved in our Constitution. It 
was a system dear to the heart of Washington, 
who, though he believed in the ultimate good 
sense of the people, had only too much reason 
to fear the hastiness of mob rule. It was dear 
also to Hamilton, Madison and others of the 
framers, who tried to look ahead to any probable 
eventuality and provide for national steadiness. 
Dr. Fleming, however, leans to the school of Jef- 
ferson and finds himself restive under the veto 
power of the Senate. He questions rather futilely 
whether treaties ought not to be referred only 
to the House, or at any rate jointly to the House 
and Senate, thus casting aside completely the idea 
that all States, great and small, have equal con- 
cern as States in foreign commitments. He also 
suggests that a mere majority of the Senate would 
be better than the present two-thirds for the pass- 
ing of treaty approval. 

The book studies the history of the treatment 
of treaties in the Senate. It is a varied history 
containing some regrettable mistakes. The author 
believes that in modern times, with a more rapid 
method of public information, it would be safe 
and advisable to reduce the present power of the 
Senate to obstruct treaties. Still the fact that in 
1929 the United States Senate passed some 42 in- 
ternational treaties as against an annual average of 
15 for the other years of the century, may per- 
haps show that a popularly elected Senate is not 
entirely isolationist in these modern days. While 
the arguments advanced by Dr. Fleming are 
worth consideration, we are not convinced that 
there is no substance in the theory that some 
body of men should by length of public train- 
ing and educated experience be able to hold in 
check sudden public clamor—and that in the in- 
terest of an abiding freedom. 
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Makers OF Mopern Europe, by Count Carlo 
Sforza. Pp. 407. Bobbs-Merrill Co., Indi- 
anapolis, 1928. 


Count Sforza, former minister of foreign af- 
fairs of Italy, gives his book the subtitle “Por- 
traits and Personal Impressions and Recollec- 
tions.” It is a chatty book, full of personal- 
contact stories and anecdotes. Count Sforza’s 
experience has covered some thirty years in the 
career of diplomacy. This means that he has 
had dealings with many of the public men of 
Europe before, during and since the World War. 
He was ambassador from Italy at Paris at the 
time of Mussolini’s memorable ‘March on Rome.” 
His summary of Fascism in Italy is that of one 
opposed to it; yet lacks bitterness, though he is 
quite candid in his expressions. Because of his 
former services the short articles on European 
and Asian statesmen are lighted continually by his 
own comments and political philosophy as well 
as being intimate glimpses of men long in the 
public eye. One receives, too, a portrait of Sforza 
himself—quite unconsciously drawn, a man of 
culture, modernism—and frequent glints of humor. 


A SCANDINAVIAN SUMMER, by Harry A. Franck. 
Pp. 397. Century Co., New York, 1930. Price 
$4. 


For some five and twenty years Harry Franck 
has been traveling about the globe and writing of 
his experiences. Often he has gone afoot, calling 
himself a vagabond, looking with considerable 
scorn upon those who are limited to vehicles for 
their means of transportation. He has often chosen 
tropic lands and has always lived much among 
native inhabitants, sometimes earning his way by 
the work of his own hands. This newest book 
records the sort of trip that might be undertaken 
by almost any traveler. The author maintains, 
however, his freshness of attention and breezy 
narrative style so conspicuous in former bocks. 
He unearths out-of-the-way bits of information. 
Denmark, Sweden, Finland, Norway and Iceland 
are the countries toured. Interesting in them- 
selves, they are here described in a manner to 
make a delightful volume for fireside travel this 
winter. 


THe CuHINnEseE REVOLUTION, by Arthur N. Hol- 
combe. Pp. 391 and Index. Harvard Univer- 
sity Press, Cambridge, 1930. Price $4. 


Such a study as this by Professor Holcombe of 
Harvard contributes indirectly to a much wider 
field of inquiry than its own, which is confined to 
the Chinese revolution. It will by comparison cast 
light on other problems of world politics. Pro- 
fessor Holcombe’s intention, namely, to estimate 
the influence of China’s revolution upon the rela- 
tion of the powers in the Far East, necessarily 
began with a study of its effects upon China her- 
self. The outcome of this investigation, made 
while he spent many months in the Orient, is this 
up-to-date, thorough and well-balanced book. 
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We find a China to whom western forms of 
democracy and Russian forms of communism are 
alike alien, but a China whose own governmental 
forms are emerging. The disruptive forces within 
and without, the turmoil and confusion incident 
to the downfall of the Manchus and mandarins 
cannot hide the fact, thinks this author, that China 
has shown the political capacity to set her house in 
order. Let the powers exercise patience and thus 
help, in the long run, tranquility and peace for 
the Far East. In fact, the present acknowledged 
period of tutelage which China is undergoing seems 
to the reader to be leading, in spite of disasters, out 
to political structures which are nearer China’s 
capacity to erect than at any other time since 
Sun- Yat-Sen. 


William F. Osburn, 
University of Chi- 


SociaL CHANGES IN 1929. 
Editor. Pp. 223; paper. 
cago Press, 1930. Price $1. 


This book—like the two earlier volumes on the 
same topic published, one in 1928, one in 1929— 
contains essays by experts interpreting or merely 
studying such changes in American social condi- 
tions as have become evident in the year just past. 
The studies frequently involve review of much 
more than a single year, since roots of new de- 
velopments may run back a decade or more. 
However, all topics are those of immediate, 
often pressing public interest. All are practical 
rather than theoretical in their treatment. The 
present volume covers such subjects as Public 
Health, Education, Labor and Labor Legislation, 
Natural Resources, Unemployment, Foreign Pol- 
icy. One excellence which we have not seen 
before in books of similar type is the system of 
placing at the beginning of each article an ab- 
stract, brief but clear, of the paper following. 
This adds decidedly to its usefulness as a book 
for ready reference. 


THe AMERICAN YEAR Book, 1929. Albert Bush- 
nell Hart, Editor. Pp. 862 and index. Ameri- 
can Year Book Corp., New York, 1930. Price, 
$7.50. 


Outstanding American achievements for the 
year 1929 appear here in a series of essays by 
authorities in their several fields. The seven 
classifications of these articles are: Historical; 
American Government and Governmental Func- 
tions; Economics and Business; Social Conditions 
and Aims; Science, Principles and Application; 
and the Humanities. The book is compactly 
printed but in clear type; the columns are at- 
tractively broken by subheads. While the matters 
reported originate in America they carry the in- 
terest around the world; wherever, in fact, Amer- 
ican interests travel. As the topics indicate— 
also because written by undoubted experts—the 
articles will appeal to men of varied and broad 
interests. Its quality is attested by the standing 
of the 46 scientific, philosophical and legal socie- 
ties cooperating in its production. 
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EVENTS IN 
Pp. 93. 
1929. 


A Brier Account OF DIPLOMATIC 
Mancuuria, by Sir Harold Parlett. 
Oxford University Press, New York, 
Price, $1.25. 


Events in the Far East are still in a state of 
flux. Confusion reigns in much of China. Still 
one cannot even begin to understand the news 
from there without a background of information 
on which to picture the present. Manchuria is 
an important part of that background. Russia, 
Japan and China have warred across her territory 
for ages. Manchurians themselves have several 
times invaded China. In the 12th century they 
ruled over all north China. Again in the 17th 
century they established the Manchu dynasty on 
the dragon throne which was not overturned 
until the revolution of 1911. During the Manchu 
dynasty there was a period of Russian aggression 
in Manchuria, and since that time Japan was 
actively busy there until checked by the Wash- 
ington Conference of 1921. 

Sir Harold Parlett in this scholarly brochure 
divides Manchurian diplomatic history into four 
periods and narrates their events in readable 
fashion. In considering readability one should not 
omit mention of the clear outline map which is 
inserted at the end of the book, folded in such 
wise that it can be open for constant reference 
during perusal of the book. This is an excellence 
too often forgotten in publishing discussions 


based upon geographical knowledge. 
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Eminent Astans, by Josef Washington Hall. Pp, 
511. D. Appleton & Co., New York, 1929, 
Price $5. 


Mr. Hall, better known by his pen name of 
Upton Close, is probably one of the best-informed 
writers on Asia today. He has served as secret 
agent for the United States in China; he was on 
the staff of General Wu when he was dictator of 
China, and edited a Peking daily. As lecturer 
and author he has already interested a large pub- 
lic in Asian literature and politics. 

In this collection of brief biographies the 
prolog does a service in discriminating between 
East and West, especially in their emphasis upon 
personality, so strong in the West, so lacking in 
the East. Orientals have in the main “lacked the 
sublime but fortifying arrogance to appropriate 
God as founder of their causes and justifier of 
their methods.” Leaders, therefore, have had to 
surmount the weakening sense of their fallibility, 
heritage of Oriental philosophy, unless they have 
been modified by the terrific new winds from 
the West. With this contrast in mind the 
biographical studies that follow gain heightened 
interest. They are of Sun-Yat-Sen, Yumagata 
and Ito, Mustapha Kemal, Stalin and Gandhi. 
That he includes Stalin of Russia in the Oriental 
category appears to be amply justified by the 
story as he writes it. The book is worth putting 
on your shelves for comparison with other biog- 
raphies written in later times. 


DESTINY * 


We are what we imagine, and our deeds 

Ar born of dreaming. Europe acts today 

Epics that little children in their play 

Conjured, and statesmen murmured in their creeds; 
In barrack, court and school were sown those seeds, 
Like Dragon’s teeth, which ripen to affray 


Their sowers. 


Dreams of slaughter rise to slay, 


And fate itself is stuff that fancy breeds, 


Mock, then, no more at dreaming, lest our own 


Create for us a like reality! 


Let no imagination’s soil be sown 

With armed men, but justice, so that we 
May for a world of tyranny atone 

And dream from that despair—democracy. 


* The Boston Transcript. 


—Percy MacKaye. 





